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Churches jointly; after that, it was published 


in the interest of the General Association of | 


Caifornia, by 2 committee of ministers and 
laymen, edited by a committee of ministers, 
until 1879. It is now owned and published 
by “THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE Pa- 


ciric’”—an Incorporated Company, In the in- 
terest of the Congregational churches of the 
Western Coast. The Directors for 1893 and 
1894: Stephen S. Smith, John Henderson, W. 
M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John Kimball, James 
L. Barker, Walter Frear. 
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Christ’s Power Over the Storm. 


The storm in its fury came down on the sea, 

And wild were the billows of deep Galillee 

Where a little bark struggled thro’ the darkness 
and storm, 

As the lightnings flashed round it and deep- 
ened the gloom. 

The frightened disciples then thought of the 
Lord, 

And called for the help of his mighty Word; 

‘* Save, Lord, or we perish,” broke wild on 
his ear 

As he slumbered in quiet, unmoved by a fear; 

He rose at their call, and rebuking the storm, 

All, all was then still—there was a great calm, 

So the tempest of passion may sweep through 
the soul, 

But Jesus, by speaking, can still its wild roll, 


® CoLLEGE PARK, Cal, F. A. ARMSTRONG. 


Alfred Tennyson. 


The pen he wielded with a mastér hand 
No more shall feel the magic of his touch; 
Poet-laureate he was by right divine, 
And all the world acknowledged him as such. 
No more this famous bard shall strike the lyre; 
His soul has been attuned to higher things; 
Now angels bend to catch his words of fire, 
And seraphs listen while he sings. 


ANNA D. PHILLIPS. 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


To the “forty-niner” should not be 
given the exclusive privilege of in- 
dulging in reminiscences. At least 
it so seems to a “sixty-niner”. One 
whose heart is full of gratitude to 
God for the privilege of completing 
a quarter century of Christian work 
in California is moved to express that 
gratitude “in the presence of all the 
people.” 

When I graduated from Andover 
Seminary in 1869, I had no thought 
of coming to California. I had not 
left Andover, however, when the op- 
portunity was presented to me of 
taking charge of our church in Red- 
wood City. In my uncertainty what 
to do, I took the letter to Professor 
Phelps, whose counsel I always 
prized. After reading it he looked 
up and said: “Why don’t you go?” 
And I went, and am a thousand times 
thankful that I was led here, and that 
I have had some small part in the 
great work of Christ in this State of 
my adoption. 

My class at Andover was a large 
one, and a large proportion of its 
members are prominent in our de- 
nomination. Among them are Har- 
ris and Ryder of the faculty at An- 


dover, Greene of Japan, Pierson of 
China, and Thomas Smith of Ceylon, 


Stimson of Broadway tabernacle,New 


York, Ide of Milwaukee, Burnstead | 
has done for us more than we can es- 


of Atlanta, Sherrill of Galesburg, 
Hood of the Church Building Society 
and our own Tracy of Pomona, while 
the brilliant and beloved Powell of 
the A. M. A. has, with others, passed 
to his reward. 

With the year of my coming began 
the era of transcontinental railroad 
travel. At Promontory Point, Utah, 
as I passed, I was shown the exact 
spot where, a few months previous, 
the Central and the Union Pacific 
Railroads had been formally united 
amid the booming of cannon all over 
the nation. 

A warm welcome awaited me, a 
stranger, in Redwood City. A mu- 
tual affection sprung up at once be- 
tween the little church, not then 
seven years old, and the young pas- 
tor. Ten years of blessed service 
followed, the memory of which stirs 
my heart to-day. I found a church 
of thirty members. I left it with 
seventy-nine, of whom thirteen were 
received upon confession of faith 
during the last six months of my 
pastorate. During the ten years 
ninety-three were received, of whom 
fifty-seven came in upon confession 
of faith. During this pastorate, I 
enjoyed ten months of foreign travel, 
with all my expenses paid, through 
the generosity of one of my great- 
hearted parishioners. 

A year later my real home life be- 
gan, and if I were to write out what 
is certainly true concerning one in 
that home, I should quote what Solo- 
mon has written in the last six verses 
of the last chapters of Proverbs. 

After ten years of pastoral work 
there came (with one year of rest) a 
like period of educational work. Our 
Golden Gate Academy did not pre- 
sent to me an altogether attractive 
field of labor when the call to its 
principalship came to me in 1879; 
but its needs and the opportunity for 
increased usefulness impressed me, 
so I went, doubting not that the Lord 
had called me. They were the hard- 
est years of my life, and I have not 
yet fully rallied from the nervous 
strain of those years; but I rarely 
meet one of the four hundred pupils 
who came under my care during that 
period that I do not magnify the op- 
portunity and responsibility and re- 
ward of the Christian teacher in a 
school like Hopkins, as Golden Gate 
Academy came to be known after 
Moses Hopkins gave us his large 


gift. 
me specially sympathetic with the 


work and aspirations of the Head- 
master of “our Belmont,” whose wel- 
fare should lie near our hearts. The 
last five years of the quarter-century 
have brought me into close touch 
with the young 
churches in our smaller towns, whose 
condition changes with the ups and 
downs of business, the fluctuations of 
population, and other circumstances 
that cannot be catalogued. 


My service at Hopkins makes 


and struggling 


Coming to this beautiful and fruit- 


ful valley for rest and out-door life, 


Providence soon indicated that while 


seeking and obtaining these I might 


render helpful service as pastor to 
our young church here, otherwise it 
must for a time seek help from the 
Home Missionary Society. With a 
home of my own among the orchards 
this service is rendered possible. 
During these five years, eleven have 
come into the church upon confession 
of faith and a few by letter. 

Possessed of valuable property, 
the Church, during the stress of 
these hard times, is obliged to wait 
for the transmuting of this real es- 
tate into a house of worship; but the 
time is not far distant when this can 
be accomplished. 

Pardon this lengthy personal re- 
view of the quarter-century. I will 
turn, briefly, to some more general 
facts. Only 35 of our 190 Congre- 
gational churches in the State were 
on our roll twenty-five years ago. 
Then there were but three Congre- 
gational churches in Southern Cali- 
fornia; now there are about 70. But 
twelve ministers then in the State 
are here to-day. Revs. W. C. Pond, 
I. W. Atherton, W. L. Jones and my- 
self are the only ones, then pastors, 
who are pastors now. Then Califor- 
nia Congregationalists numbered 2,- 
100; now there are over 16,000. 
Congregationalism in the State has 
gained great momentum during these 
years; not in numbers only, but also 
in organizations, as her clubs and 
Conferences; in her educational work 


as Pacific Seminary, Pomona College, | 


Hopkins Academy, Belmont school 
and private institutions; in her mis- 
sionary work, as the Woman’s Board, 
the Woman's State Home Missionary 
Society, the California Home Mission- 
ary Society and California Chinese 
Mission; in her Sunday-school work 
as recently pushed, and in her be- 
nevolences which have kept up with 
her growth in membership, while 
through all these years Tue Pactric 


timate, in helping us know each oth- 
er and in enlarging our vision of the 
field. But in these things let us not 
glory. 

As tenderly now as when I left 
her, I love my native State—Ver- 
mont. More devotedly now than 
when I came, I cherish the State of 
my adoption. Above both, I exalt 
the name America. Among the 
churches none are so dear to me as 
those of the Pilgrim faith and polity. 
But these are all subordinate to the 
Name that is above every name. 

After a quarter-century I bear glad 
testimony to the truth of the gospel 
and the love of Christ. The text of 
my first sermon in California ex- 
p:esses my thought to-day even 
more powerfully than it did when I 
stood for the first time, September 
19, 1869, before the people to whom 
the Lord had sent me from afar. 
“God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

VACAVILLE. 


Social or political economy is a 
science which Jesus not only ignored, 
but to which he was entirely indiffer- 
ent. He who said, “My kingdom is 
not of this world,” did not concern 
himself with the redistribution of 
wealth in equal shares, or with the 
relations between labor and capital. 
* %* * Jesus lived in a country 
where the conditions of existence 
were extremely simple. In a climate 
where one could sleep out of doors 
one-half of the year, and find suffi- 
cient nourishment in a handful of 
dried figs or of ripe ears of corn 
plucked freely in the field, the pover- 
ty that existed was very different 
from that of our large towns, which 
oppresses and degrades both body 
and soul. What analogy is there be- 
tween this primitive life and the 
struggle for existence in our modern 
and Western commuuities? To ask 
solution of the social problems which 
harrass us trom Him who preached 
the kingdom of God on the hills of 
Galilee is a mere anachronism.— Re- 
vue du Christianisme Pratique. 


The watch carried by the average 
man is composed of ninety-eight 
pieces, and its manufacture embraces 
more than 2,000 distinct and separate 


operations. 


| LETTERS FROM REV. A. C. WALKUP. 


Hiram Bingham, 
June 18, 1894. 


In from five months constant tour- 
ing; to rest, paint ship, and be on 
hand for Morning Slar, doubtless not 
far away. 

I can report 19 visits at 10 differ- 
ent islands, or 56 visits at 36 stations. 
This required dropping the anchor 
49 times. During this time, I mime- 
ographed 3,100 leaves of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons, and 
2,400 pages of eight new hymns. 

I have distributed these, and some 
1,500 scholars are committing not 
only the Scripture verses, but the 
time, place and outline of the lesson, 
and the practical points to be remem- 
bered. 

I had a commission from the resi- 


dent commissioner to look out for 


such as can teach in the different 
villages, as a school law is coming 
soon. 

As I was passing close to Beru, 
worked by Samoans under London 
Missionary Society, I made a call. I 
was lucky to have visited these breth- 
ren and sized up their work beside 
ours, before hearing of Dr. Whitmee’s 
visit to Honolulu. I was ashore two 
days and had pleasant conferences 
with the five families at present on 
the island. While they reported 360 
school children, the audiences were 
mostly adults. The Samoan voices 
were prominent in the singing, and 
we heard five hymns sung to a jerky 
back-up-and-then-jump favorite tune 
of Samoans, I take it; for I heard 
what I took to be the same tune of 
“ Moor’s Samoan Company” while 
boating at Butaritari. 

Our own school work on Tapiteuea 
is very different. At the south, and 
25 miles from Rev. Kaaia’s home, 
some forty scholars entertained us 
four hours, but at Beru we had to do 


all the speaking. At Rev. Kaaia’s | 


church, his 130 scholars, and then 
two other schools of 60 and 40 each, 
entertained us three days. I read 
over 60 letters, written nicely on 
slates by the children. The majority of 
these scholars over 10 years were very 


good in multiplication and division. 


Rev. Baaluhi’s school of 40 has a 
larger range of studies. They will 
soon have good soil to sow the seed 
in. I gave 8 Bibles at Nonouti, 
where I had only promised 1 if good 
work was done on the 14 Internation- 
al Sunday-school lessons. The mem- 
ory work of 4 girls, aged 12 or 14 
years, in one school was wonderful. 
These lessons have the home read- 
ings, and not one stumbled in giving 
the book, chapter and verses of each 
day in any of the 14 lessons, time, 
place, outline and points. It would 
take too long to tell of the days with 
three schools just started on Marakei, 
with over 300 scholars; Maiana and 
Tarawa are more encouraging than 
heretofore. Butaritari, ahead many 
times in our reports, now takes the 
lowest seat in school work. 


STILL AT BUTARITARI. 


August 2d.—Seven weeks is too 
long a time to be expecting “ sail ho” 
every day. Seven “sail ho’s,” but 
each time not the “ Star of the Morn- 
ing.” The H. W. Almy from San Fran- 
cisco via Samoa arrived July 3d with 
amail. Mr. Frear gave me a hint 
the Star would be laté, but I am 
thinking the custom of calling here 
has been changed, and think of going 
out soon now. I have had a mail 
from the West; dates—Ruk, March 
8th; Kusaie, May 25th. 

Mr. Snelling at Ruk reports better 
health, and asks me to come and give 
him a chance to visit his field. All 
at Kusaie reported well. I took a 
run over to Makin in a boat, and both 
school and church work are very. en- 
couraging. Tabwia, the catechist, 
works Makin and another islet, Kiebu 
(lily). Five backsliders came in 
Monday after the Sabbath’s work. 

Here at Butaritari, at the present, 
everything is dull unless it is grum- 
bling. H. B. M. S. Bingdove came 
late in June. The resident commis- 
sioner had been waiting some time to 
take a tour of the islands, but the 


captain told him their coal was short,. 


and so they probably left the group 
after visiting a few islands. 


It looks as though the British lion 
will have more to do than roar before 
their laws areenforced. The traders 
grumble because the king does not 
make copra faster to pay off the §$2,- 
300 debt, accredited by resident com- 
dent commissioner of the $40,000 on 
the books. The Almy has been 
here four weeks, and is 100 tons 
short of a load. Rain has been the 
hindrance, partly. Rains are report- 
ed as reaching south. Thus the peo- 
ple will have food and nuts soon. 

The heatben-at-heart people grum- 
ble because they cannot play contin- 
ually at their old game of slogging 
with green babai stalks. This game 


had been long dead until the resident | 


commissioner told them they could 
play games one day to celebrate the 
birth of “Vic.” He got up a purse 
for boating, tug of war, ete. The re- 
sult is many have been practicing in 
the bush, not unknown, until last 
week the princess’ birthday was near, 
and the resident commissioner told 
the people they could have a holiday 
and games. The people came in all 
directions, and the king refused to 
attend unless this game was left out. 
Somé promised, but the majority 
were playing or watching it.’ King 
Bureimoa simply kept his court peo- 
ple from attending Thursday and Fri- 
day, but Saturday he gave notice that 
the holiday bad passed. The birth- 
day was Sunday. Many of the peo- 
ple left at once for their villages; but 
the Christian people stayed over Sab- 
bath, as all intended to do. I spoke 
at both morning and evening services, 
and many made confessions. ‘Two 
real backsliders returned. 

Saturday evening the king called 
Rev. Nua to marry 12 couples, long 
living together unmarried; this after 
some plain talking the Sabbath be- 
fore. 

August 11th.—I was about to finish 
up this letter last Tuesday, the 7th, 
and leave on a tour, leaving @ mail to 
go per Almy; but while I was iaking 
my morning coffee, “Sail ho,” “smoke,” 
* Morning Star /” was heard, and re- 
ported near. 

Thinking a new captain must be 
on board, I went in Rev. Nua’s boat 
to the passage; but Captain G—— 
was at his post near mast head, and 
steamed past within a ship’s length, 
leaving us to pull and beat back to 
the anchorage. 

In time, we got aboard; and it was 
good to shake hands with the new 
missionaries and Captain G ; and 
what a surprise to see Mrs. G 
and their baby-girl! But two famil- 
ies are too small a force to do work 


|for so many islands in two groups. 


Send more next year. 

Thanks for good letters and good 
words of. encouragement. I have 
many things to thank God for; yet a 
few disappointments. One, that Dr. 
Bingham’s new books, that I thought 
were ready for publication in April, 
have not been published. A tune 
book is often asked about. Many are 
waiting to have it. Then school books. 
What we need most is readers. 

The Star left us the 9th, and I am 
soon to take a tour with Bibles and 


supplies for our Hawaiian mission- 


aries; and then on, via Banaba, to 
Kusaie. 


at present I must depend on sail. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, September 6th. 

Among the letters from foreign 
lands which were presented to the 
Board of Managers were communica- 


CALVARY AND SINAI. 


Eprror Paciric: Recognizing myself 
as the person probably referred to 


| by your last. week’s contributor, “E. 


OC. W.,” under the heading “Has Cal- 
vary Superseded Sinai ?.” : | 
1. I feel that I have just ground to 
complain of unfairness (not: inten- 
tional, Iam sure, but real) in that, 
segregating the sentence he quotes 
from all qualifying influence of con- 
nection and occasion, he should pro- 
ceed to force out of ita breadth of 
meaning which neither connection 
nor atmosphere could warrant, and 
which cannot be sustained by any 
just interpretation of the phrase it- 
self. I wouldnot trespassupon your 
space for this correction were it not 
that such misrepresentative dealing 
with language has wrought vast mis- 
chief in the past, ‘and ‘is liable, in 
some measure, to do soin the present. 
2. With most of your correspond- 
ents article I am wholly in accord. 
I perfectly agree with what he so 


well says about “the need to-day in 


this country of reverence for law— 
civil, parental and divine” ; and about 
how “love without law is license, and 
without wisdom, pernicious.” But 
it does not seem to me that such ex- 
cellent expressions touch the point 
in question. Of course, Calvary has 
not superseded Sinai in any such 
sense as that it has relieved murder 
of being a crime, or has deprived 
theft, adultery and false-witness of 
their moral quality. In no possible 
sense could Calvary so supersede 
Sinai. For there was a law of God 
in existence as touching all those 
things long before Sinai thundered, 
and which Sinai could not add to nor 
take away from. It wasn’t Sinai 
which branded Cain as a murderer, 
or constituted the unfilial, unfrater- 
nal sons of Jacob evil-doers. It was 
the unenacted law of God coexistent 
with and inherent in human relation- 
ships which did that. But it is only 
confusion of thought on the part of 
your correspondent to confuse this 
eternal and universal law of God with 
the legislation published at Sinai. 


3. That, however, there is some im- 
portant sense in which Calvary has 
superseded Sinai I aver, without ar- 
gument, upon the authority of such 
Scriptures as the following: ‘For the 
law was given by Moses; grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ” (Jno. i: 
17). “Sin shall not have dominion 


| over you, for ye are not under law, 


I hope to get the starter 
fixed to start the engine at Kusaie; | 


tions from several corresrondents in 


Japan, announcing a destructive fire 


in Yokohama on the 2d of August, in | 
which the stock of Scriptures in the 
hands of the Bible Society's Com-. 


mittee was destroyed. The plates, 


which were stored elsewhere, are un- 
injured, and the insurance was ample 


to cover the loss of stock; but some 


time must elapse before new editions 
ean be made ready for the market. 
There were letters also from the 
Eastern Turkey Mission and the Cen- 
tral Turkey Mission of the American 
Board, from representatives of the 
Swiss Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from the Rev. Dr. 
Hiram Bingham of Honolulu, Mr. H. 
J. Manecke of St. Thomas, and from 
the Society's agents in different lands. 

Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, grants of 
books were made to the value of 
about $4301, including consignments 
to the Brazil, Mexico and La Plata 
Agencies, and $2,000 for colportage 
in the United States. | 

The issues from the Bible House 
in August were 81,959 volumes; 
issues since April Ist, 402,229 vol- 
umes. 


Christ did not promise that he 
should enlighten us in the science of 
nature, of history, of government. 
“It was not simply to deliver the 
poor and degraded from servitude, 
nor the ignorant and lowly from 
their condition of debasement, that 
Jesus gave his life a ransom; for, 
though he foresaw that such deliver- 
ances would result from his doctrines, 
the social emancipation of the poor 
was not the work to which he devot- 
ed his life. He laid down his life; it 
was in his plan to die upon the cross 
as a ransom.” He “must be lifted 
up” in order that men “should not 
perish, but have eternal life.”— The 


Theology of Ohrist by Dr. J. P. Thomp- 


but under grace” (Rom. vi: 14). “Be- 
fore faith came we were kept in ward 


under the law, shut up unto the faith 


which should afterwards be revealed; 
so that the law hath been our tutor 


| to bring us unto Christ that we might 
| be justified by faith; but now that 
| faith is come, we are no longer under 


a tutor” (Gal. iii: 23-25). 


(Let me call your correspondent’s 
attention to his misquoting of this 
passage. Not “the law ts our school- 
master.” It was; but “weare no long- 
er under a schoolmaster.” And Paul 
is not talking of personal experiences 
before and after conversion, but of 
dispensations before and after the 
Advent.) 


“It is written that Abraham had 
two sons, one by the handmaid, and 
one by the free woman. * Which 
things contain an allegory; for these 
women are two covenants—one from 
Mount Sinai, bearing children unto 
bondage, which is Hagar. Now this 
Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and 
answereth to the Jerusalem that now 
is, for she is in bondage with her 


children. But the Jerusalem that is’ 


above is free, which is our mother. 
* Wherefore, brethren, we are not 
children of a handmaid, but of the 
free woman. With freedom did Christ 
set us free; stand fast, therefore, and 
be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage” (Gal. iv: 22; v: 1). 

“For there is a disannulling of a 
foregoing commandment because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness 
(for the law made nothing perfect), 
and a bringing in, therefore, of a 
better hope, through which we draw 
nigh unto God. * By so much also 
has Jesus become the surety of a bet- 
ter covenant” (Heb. vii: 18—22). 

“Having blotted out bond written 
in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us; and he 
hath taken it out of the way, nailing 
it to his cross.” (Col. ii: 14). 

“For ye are not come unto a 
mount that might be touched, and 
that burned with fire,’ and unto 
blackness and darkness and tempest, 
and the sound of a trumpet and the 
voice of words, which voice they that 
heard intreated that no word more 
should be spoken unto them; for they 
could not endure that which was en- 
joined. * * * But ye are come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the Living God, the heavenly Jer- 
usalem, and to the innumerable hosts 


| and Church of the first-born in heav- 


en, * and to Jesus, the mediator 
of a true covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better 
than that of Abel” (Heb. xii: 18—24). 

I say that such language, and oth- 
er like it in the New ‘Testament, 
teaches some kind of abrogation of 
Sinai by Calvary. Though not in 
the sense—partly implied and partly 
expressed by E. C. W.—of supersed- 
ing all “law, civil, parental and’ di- 
vine,” especially not of annulling that 
law of God “which is simply the ex- 
pression of his own perfections as re- 
lated to the welfare of his creatures.” 
Not your correspondent, nor any liv- 
ing soul, more implicitly believes in 
or more joyfully glorifies that law 
than dol. But it is essentially a law 
of love and not of wrath, for God is 
love (I Jno. iv: 9), and its symbolic 
expression is not Sinai, but Calvary. 

One or Our Ministers. 


Y. M. C. A, 


The past week has been a memor- 
able one in the annalsof the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of San 
Francisco—a week of deep import to 
the future work of that institution and 
to the lives of countless thousands of 
young men who shall be touched in 
the course of the years by its wide- 
reaching influence. In this week, the 
doors of the new and elegant home 
of the Association were opened to the 
public, and ite spacious halls and cor- 
ridors have been thronged with the 
interested of both sexes. There is no 
structure in the world erected for 
the needs of this special work for 
young men by young men that sur- 
passes in elegance, comfort and equip- 
ment this home which the generosity 
and munificence of the churches and 
the business men of SanF rancisco have 
bestowed upon this most important 
part of our population. The magnifi- 
cent building which stands on the cor- 
ner of Mason and Ellis streets, repre- 
senting probably a half-million dol- 
lars, is a splendid monument to the 
faith, the farsightedness and the 
“hang-on” of the men who have engi- 
neered, labored, hoped, prayed, for 
more opportunity to help and benefit 
the sixty thousand young men in this 
great city. 

On Sunday, the opening religious 
services were held. At 9 in the 
morning, in the little covenant room 
of the building, across whose thres- 
hold no business than that of the 


blessed Master shall pass, a little 


band of secretaries and earnest work- 
ers consecrated the great temple to 
God. At 9:30, in the lecture-hall, 
followed an inspiring fellowship 
meeting, conducted by Mr. L. Wilbur 


Messer, General Secretary of the Chi- — 


cago Association. A meeting for 
young men only at 3, in the hand- 
some auditorium, was addressed by Mr. 


Messer and Mr. J. A. Demmitt, Travel- _ 


ing Secretary of the Pacific North- 
west; 5: 30 o'clock thronged the place 
once more with a great audience, con- 
sisting of the United Young People’s 
societies of the city, addressed by Mr. 
W. D. Ball of Los Angeles, Mr. John 
L. Spears, State Secretary, and Mr. 
Messer. 

The inspection of the  build- 
ing began on Monday from 10 to 12, 
and from 2 to 3. In the large re- 
ception hall, the best orchestra in 
town discoursed sweet music, and the 
people ntoved in masses hither and 
thither, to and fro, through the five 
floors of the building—now in the 
reading-room, with its file of news 
from all parts of the world and the 
reviews of many nations; in thé li- 
brary, with its volumes, the knowl- 
edge of ages; in the parlors, rich and 
grand like palace or mansion fitted; 
then down to the consecrated gymna- 
sia, the finest this side of the Rockies; 
the swimming tank, the bowling alley, 
the shooting gallery, the game room, 
the social room; the boys’ floor, its 
parlors and gymnasium; the offices, 
the auditorium —all crowded with 
welcome guests. The opening exer- 
cises proper, in the auditorium, took 
place at 3 o'clock. The address was 
delivered by Rev. E. R. Dille, DD. 
In the evening, Rev. O. O. ae. 
D.D., spoke to a crowded hall. Oth- 
er receptions were held each day in 
the week, one of the most noted of 
which was a Woman’s Day on Thurs- 
day, presided over by Mrs. Sarah B. 


of angels, to the general assembly | 


Cooper, concluding in the evening 
with a grand exhibition in the gym- 
nasium. On Friday evening, the 
united Young People’s Societies were 
tendered a reception in thé~ parlors, 
and an enjoyable time was had. 

A great work has been done by 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, a great work is being done, and 
a greater work lies yet before. May 
God bless the General Secretary of 


the great institution that stands in 
our city—the representative of Chris-" 
tians in earnest, Christianity with ite” 
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WORK IN THE HOME. 
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As I said before,we begin at the} ©, INTERMISSION. 
aw . ad Foard wrong end. We should, first of all, The noon hour was more than oc- 
@f the Pacific. set apart as sacred to the Lord a/ oupied. First, lunch must beattend- 
= certain sum to be regulated by the | od to, and a most bountiful repast it 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH US ? conscience of the giver. Ask the/ was, set by the ladies of the Ply- " ae 
, , | good Father to show you how much | mouth church in their vestry fortwo| The remarkable missionary move- 
A deficit of $1,100 in the Woman's | you should thus give, Then divide| hundred persons. Then there were | ment of this century may be likened 
Board of the Pacific! this sum into severs! parts, not for- | the missionaries to see, and the many} to. the holy waters of Ezekiel’s vis- 

Something is very wrong with us, getting either home or foreign field. | friends from a distance whom one)ion. © 

- In its beginning it was but a shal- 
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Prof. F. O. BROADY, M. D.. 
Is “the unfermented juice 
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of the grape,” therefore 
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mented juice of the 
grape the true ‘milk of 


my sisters of the Congregational | Then adjust your other expenses to | had been longing to get at all morn- e self, 
Church, that such a condition of | 4, could and I believe you will | ing; likewise De. ‘Williams of Ply-|low stream, but it is widening and old age. 


x SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. TRY IT. $ 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY IS SUPREME. 


It would be an excellent thing if 
the citizens of this republic could re- 
alize, once and forever, that the Gov- 
ernment is not a vast private institu- 
tion, transacting business for the per- 


things is possible—something that 
should take us to our knees and keep 
us there until the Spirit’s voice speaks 
to our inmost soul, and shows us 
where our duty lies in such an hour! 
Oh, for the divine touch upon our 
blinded eyes! 

_ Dear Christian woman, does it oc- 
cur to you that you are, in part, re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs ? 


deepening, and will soon be a river 
that cannot be crossed or measured. 
Where does this mighty river take 
its rise? Shall we look for its source 
in some mountain lake, fed by the 
storms of winter and the summer's 
melting snows? Or does it burst 
from some rock that God has smitten 
in some grand display of his power ? 
No; strangest of all paradoxes, it is 


get more true happiness and blessed- 

ness out of it than you ever received 

before, for every dollar, now, is blest 

of him who knoweth the heart. 

But what shall we do with the de- 

ficit? Come, sisters, to the help of 

the Lord. Why can you not spare a 
few dollars from that little you have 

laid aside in that bureau-drawer? 

Don’t feel excused because you don’t 


mouth, and his host of working help- 
ers. The noon hour was short, in- 
deed. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The session opened with a Script- 
ure reading by Mrs. F. J. French, 
-which proved heart-searching to all 
that great audience, on “The Sin of 
Covetousness,” “which is idolatry.” 


family, especially among children 
and young people, by bringing them 
in close touch with the work by read- 
ing aloud and then talking over what 
has been read. Tell a person that 
he or she ought to do something for 
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Are youa member of the auziliary 
in your own church? Are you sub- 
scribing even the monthly dime to 
our missionary work? We need your 
help, your prayers, your sympathy. 
Do not hold aloof because you can 
give but little. He who multiplied 
the loaves and fishes can work mira- 
cles with your smallest gift of love. 

And, while we miss you, you are, 
assuredly, losing that which is best 
in life—the knowledge that the king- 
doms of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and the consciousness that 
you are “co-worker with Him in this 
glorious conflict.” You are missing 
the best and most helpful experiences 
and associations of life. Is your 
heart pained, or does a heavenly in- 
dignation stir within you at the spec- 
tacle of a worldly Church at home? 
Are you tired of the dead-level round 
about your spiritual life? Come up 
on the heights, my sister! Look out 
across the sea where the horizon 
kindles already with the foregleams 
of the rising Sun of Righteousness, 
and behold such signs of promise as 
shall gladden your heart and quick- 
en your faith, while you behold those 
deeds of heroism and self-abnegation 
that are an inspiration to all wit- 
nesses. Truly, the Church at home 
draws its deepest inspiration from 
the missionary field. You cannot 
say you dare not avow that you do 
not believe in foreign missions. To 
do so is to openly disavow your al- 
legiance to that Saviour who chose 
that last solemn scene of his ascen- 
sion to emphasize one last parting 
commandment, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

As the Duke of Wellington said 
concerning missions, the question of 
success is not to be considered—“The 
‘soldier has his marching orders.” 
But on every hand we are cheered 
by glorious tidings, and we only need 
to thrust in the sickle and reap. 

One of the most touching incidents 
of war is to witness, after a bloody 
battle, the roll-call of the companies, 
when so many voices are hushed for- 
ever that once rang out with a man- 
ly “Here” when the name was called. 
But their silence was an eloquent wit- 
ness to their heroic devotion to a 
glorious cause. But, oh, how differ- 
ent was that silence of Wednesday 
when auxiliary after auxiliary was 
called and failed to respond! What 
an awful testimony to a sleeping 
church! That silence, as name after 
name was cailed, fell like blow upon 
blow upon heart and brain alike, of 
officer and missionary and delegate. 

It seemed saddest of all for our 
missionaries returning to regaiu lost 


health, after twenty and forty years of 


service in China, to see the coldness 
of the Church that should constantly 
bear them upon their hearts, and 
sustain them by their prayers. To 
lose the pleasant home-life, the touch 
of friendship, the advantages of civ- 
ilization, to lay down youth and its 
freshness and beauty, to see their 
dear ones droop away,and to lay 
them to rest in foreign soil, and to 
go on, then, despite the loneliness 
and heartache, and then to come 
home to a land of churches and 
Christians, full of hope and¢expecta- 
tion, and to find their work unrecog- 
nized or forgotten, must be far more 
bitter than anything they have ever 
known before. 

Where were our auxiliaries? Some 
one says, “Hard times kept them 
away. Yes, some were, undoubted- 
ly, unable to come, no doubt, but not 
many. Oh, when I remember the 
Midwinter Fair, and the county days, 
I see a great throng crowding the 
gates! And papa and mamma, yes, 
and all the little folks, too, were 
there in spite of the “hard times”; 
and I am glad they were, but did it 
cost nothing? Are the interests of 
Christ's kingdom of less value than a 
day’s sight-seeing in the 49 Mining- 
Camp or Cairo street ? | 

And then the amounts sent fro 
large and flourishing towns seemed 
so pitifully small! Friends, some- 
thing is the matter with our giving. 
We begin at the wrong end. We 
set apart money, first for as nice a 
house as we can afford, and stretch a 
point, too, there. Then we get all we 
need from the grocer and the butch- 
er, etc.; next comes the clothing, 
which must be as new, varied, stylish 
and costly as our neighbors’. Many 
want a piano, and the installments 
are heavy; John wants to go to 
boarding-school, and it costs a large 
sum. The farm requires another 
horse or cow, and extra bills for sick- : 

ness come in. Is it any wonder that 
there is only a pittance left for the 


missionary box ? 


belong to the Missionary Society. 
You do belong to Christ’s Church, 
and the message comes to you, Can’t 
we Congregational women give the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific a lift 
when they are struggling under such 
a burden? Do help them in this 
crisis of anxiety. If you do not go 
into the mission field, you must send 
your substitute, for to each of us 
comes that last commandment, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 


gospel to every creature.” 
Hexen Satrer.ee 


OUR TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


The program, as published twice 
in the column, was carried out to the 
letter. One, not on the Program 
Committee, pronounced it beforehand 
“fine, grand, stirring, and such it 
certainly proved. Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, was well filled at each 
of the three sessions, not the prayer- 
room nor the Sunday-school room, 
but the main audience room. The 
opening devotional meeting, conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Sadler, was full of power. 
Mrs. Jewett took the chair at 8:30, 
with Scripture reading and prayer. 
The annual reports will be given in 
full in this column later; and also we 
hope the various papers read, all of 
which were of unusual interest. Mrs. 
J. A. Cruzan of Santa Cruz empha- 
sized, in bright and witty fashion, 
the need of “systematic benevolenee.” 
“Going to an occasional dime social, 
a charity ball or oyster supper, or 
any other ecclesiastical show, and 
spending a few dimes or quarters, is 
not giving to anybody or thing but 
ourselves, and the sooner we get rid 
of the idea that any such giving is 
benevolence, the better; neither is 
the money to pay the preacher’s sal- 
ary squeezed from reluctant hands 
by shame, to be classed among be- 
nevolence. Itis only due to public 
opinion. All business of whatever 
nature, if successful, is conducted ac- 
cording to some plan, and sol be- 
lieve the Lord’s business should be. 
The best system I know of is the one 
recommended by Paul. On the first 
day of every week, let every man lay 
by him as God has prospered him.” 

“The Work in Africa” was a paper 
written and read by Mrs. F. H. Fos- 
ter, daughter of the honored, famous 
missionary, Rev. Aldin Grout, who 
went to Africa in 1834. Mrs. Foster, 
herself a native of Africa, gave usa 
vivid idea of the work being done in 
that country at the various stations 
of the American Boar. A heavy 
cold prevented the solo which we 
were to have had from Mrs. F. B. 
Pullan, but Mrs. Stadfeldt sang for 
us very delightfully. 


REPORTS FROM AUXILIARIES. 


Mrs. H. H. Cole, Home Secretary, 
read the list of contributing societies, 
and responses were received from 
the following: Alameda, Mrs. Scud- 
der; Berkeley, Miss Clark; Callahans, 
no delegate, Mrs. Cole; Cloverdale, 
letter; Fresno, letter; Grass Vailey, 
letter; Little Shasta, no delegate, 
Mrs. Cole; Oakland First church, 
Mrs. Williams; Oakland, Plymouth- 
avenue, Mrs. Love; Oakland, Pilgrim, 
Mrs. W. F. Wilcox; Oakland, Fourth, 
delegate; Campbell, Mrs. Williams; 
Sausalito, (no auxiliary), Mrs. Mills; 
Saratoga, Mrs. Cross; Santa Cruz, 
letter; San Jose, letter and four dele- 
gates; Stockton, Mrs. Holbrook; San 
Francisco, First church, Mrs. French; 
San Francisco, Plymouth, Mrs. S. F. 
Bufford; San Francisco, Third, Mrs. 
——; San Francisco, Bethany, Mrs. 
——; San Francisco, Olivet, Mrs. H. 
H. Cole; Petaluma, Mrs. —— ; Rio 
Vista, Mrs. Gardner; Pacific Grove, 
not by delegate, Mrs. Williams; Vaca- 
ville, Mrs. Jewett; Mills College, 
Mrs. C. T. Mills. 

Mrs. Mills closed her account of 
the Tolman Band, by. introducing 
Mrs. Nevins who has just returned 
to this country after forty years as a 
missionary in China. Mrs. Jewett 
then called upon Mrs. Nevins, who 
came forward amid prolonged ap- 
plause, and thanking the audience 
for their greeting, she expressed 
pleasure at being once more among 
Christian people. The Washington 
branch sent a greeting through their 
Secretary, Mrs. A. A. Knight. 

The Young Ladies’ Branch had a_ 
word for us at this time through their 
earnest President, Miss Williams. A 
little solo, not on the program, was 
given us by a tiny girl not over four, 
who has blood of missionary ances- 
tors in her veins, a daughter of Rev. 
W. W. Scudderof Alameda. “There 
is a work for me and a work for you” 
came in birdlike tones from the little 


tall ferns of the platform. 


Mrs. French was more than eloquent 
as she portrayed the extravagances 
of Christian America in all matters 
of self-interest, and the penurious- 
ness displayed in giving to missions. 
Greetings from other Boards includ- 
ed very welcome letters from the 
Board of the Interior and the Board 
at Boston, read by Mrs. S. 8S. Smith. 
A greeting from the Occidental Board 
of the Pacific Coast (Presbyterian) 
was read by Miss Berry. 
TREASURERS REPORT. 


Miss Bessie B. Merriam, Treasurer, 
read this report, which all had been 
waiting to hear, and, alas, it closed, 
and we were in debt something over 
twelve hundred dollars! The exact 
figures were given in this column 
last week. Mrs. A. H. Smith followed 
with most earnest words of prayer, 
asking that this money be given to 
the Board. A collection then follow- 
ed, proposed by Mrs. Pond, in re- 
sponse to a plan of the Executive 
Committee, amounting in cash and 
subscription to about $132. Mrs. 
Marriner Campbell then sang with 
thrilling effect, in her matchless style, 
“Peace I leave with you. * Be of 
good cheer.” A paper on “How to 
Enlist Young People” was read by 
Mrs. W. W. Whitman, daughter of 
Rev. T. K. Noble, who was so long 
pastor of Plymouth church. It was 
brightly written, and well received. 
A little girl once said: “Mrs. B—— 
gave us some cookies, and it made 
the meeting so interesting; don’t for- 
get the cookies.” 

The title of the next paper was 
“Looking Backward,” or the last 
quarter century of missions, by Mrs. 
C. T. Mills. It was full of interest- 
ing facts, noting the progress of mis- 
sions in all foreign countries, espe- 
cially in India, where Mrs. Mills and 
her husband once lived as wmission- 
aries. 

The missionary hymn, as written by 
Mrs. Sarah Edwards Henshaw, who 
has recently died in Oakland, was 
then read by Miss H. Merriam, with 
the chorus response, “From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains.” Several re- 
quests were afterward made for thc 
poem, which will soon appear in the 
column. 

Mrs. A. H. Smith, formerly of 
Pang-Chang, China, now of Oakland, 
gave a very interesting address on 
“The Qualifications of a Missionary.” 
According to the report given in one 
of the daily papers, “she spoke in a 
breezy, entertaining manner, and with 
a fluency and rapidity which takes 
away her auditor’s breath. In epi- 
grammatic style, she shot out little 
smart sayings, and convineed every 
one that if any one was an illustra- 
tion of what a missionary ought to 
be, it was she.” A solo followed by 
Mrs. Wetherbee of Fruitvale. 

Then came the young ladies’ hour, 
with Miss Williams in the President’s 
chair. Miss Flint read her annual 
report as Recording Secretary, follow- 
ed by Miss Goodhue’s report as 
Treasurer. Then came the address 
of Miss Gunnison, who has ‘just re- 
turned from Japan, having represent- 
ed the Young Ladies’ Branch there 
for nine years. The greatest inter- 
est was felt in her, and show by the 
audience in their appreciation of her 
talk. The afternoon session closed 
at five o'clock with a hymn, “Ye 
Christian Heralds” ; in this, and all 
the hymns for the day, Mrs. S. J. 
Bufford was the pianist; Mr. Oscar 
Fitch also accompanied with the flute. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Rev. W. D. Williams presided in 
the evening in his usual happy, 
hearty style, and the Plymouth church 
choir rendered most beautifully a fine 
anthem and several hymns; among 
others “Watchman, tell us of the 
night.” Miss M. F. Williams of Oak- 
land spoke most interestingly of the 
plans of the Young Ladies’ Branch 
for the future, and of the need of 
arousing an interest in missions 
among the young people. Rev. Wal- 
ter Frear gave an inspiring talk upon 
woman's work in general, also her 
work in missions, also the relation of 
the Woman's Board to the American 
Board. Rev. Arthur H. Smith gave 
an address on the “History of Mis- 
sions,” also giving some of the rea- 
sons “why missionary work is not 
more successful.” Thus closed one 
of the best, if not the very best, an- 
nual meetings in the history of our 
Board. And now for another year! 
“Not by might, nor by strength, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


At the opening of the present cen- 
tury, it isclaimed that but forty-seven 
translations of the Bible: were in ex- 


village church, and nothing for the/| figure in blue, perched among re istence. To-day, there are ninety en- 


tire and 230 partial ones. 


Christianity,” says 


under the altar upon which the sac- 
rificial fires are ever burning that 
this wonderful stream finds its birth- 
place, fire producing the refreshing 
waters. There are many tributaries 
to this river of God, and each must 
take its rise in the same sacred spot, 
an altar consecrated to Him. 

And here we strike the keynote of 
all missionary work. If we want the 
stream, deepening and widening as 
it flows, we must have the fire, and a 
perpetual fire, and this fire must be 
on the altar in the home, in the 
heart. 

What is this fire? Who can get 
it? And how can they get it? are 
the all-important questions. We have 
before our mind's eye a picture of 
the old sacrificial altar of the Israel- 
ites at the time of the dedication of 
_ Tabernacle to the Lord. When 
Moses had laid the sacrifice upon the 
altar, and had turned to bless the 
people, there came fire out from be- 
fore the Lord, and consumed upon 
the altar the burnt offering and the 
fat; and from that time on, as long 
as they followed the Lord, the altar 
fire was never allowed to go out. 
Two of Aaron’s sons offered strange 
fire before the Lord, and they were 
destroyed. So, let us not offer 
strange fire unto our Lord—hearts 
inflamed by worldliness, which will 
destroy every good and noble im- 
pulse—but let us lay all we have up- 
on the altar of consecration, with the 
fat—that is, our best and most cher- 
ished heart treasures, and then the 
fire of the Holy Spirit will descend 
and consume the sacrifice, and we 
shall find a “well of water springing 
up into everlasting life,” and over- 
flowing upon all about us. 


All can have this blessing of power 
for good, but in the home it is wom- 
an who needs it the most. There 
she is the sovereign, and her power 
is almost unlimited. It was Eve who 
offered the forbidden fruit to Adam, 
thus bringing sin into the world, 
and I believe thatit is largely through 
the influence of her daughters that 
the world must be brought back to 
Christ and holiness. It is, undoubt- 
edly, because of woman’s great pow- 
er for either good or evil that God 
has kept her in such a subordinate 
place in the world until now; through 
Christ she is learning to use that 
power for Him in the redemption of 
the world. 

It is said that the people of India 
had no fears for their religions as 
long as there were only men among 
the missionaries; but when the Chris- 
tian women began to work by enter- 
ing their homes, then they trembled; 
for the women struck at the very 
foundation of heathenism. In the 
Apostolic church the women were 
even then a power, although they 
knew nothing of the liberties and 
blessings that we enjoy. “There is 
no sweeter picture in Apostolic 
Dr. Simpson, 
“than good Aquila and Priscilla, the 
simple pair who entertained and 
helped St. Paul so kindly, and who 
were used of God to bring Apollos, 
the greatest intellect of the early 
Church, to know the fulness of Jesus 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. 
In this single instance we see the 
power of the Christian home.” 


Dear sisters, if we want to be the 
instruments in God’s hands for doing 
such work, we must have the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, and our hearts all 
on fire with the love of Jesus. Then 
our hearts will be so enlarged, and 
so in sympathy with him, that what 
he loves we shall love, his work will 
be our work, his world our world 
and his people our people. 

There will, then, be no foreign 
missionary work to us, because every 
land is his, and, therefore, ours. 
There is nothing which so enlarges 
the heart as getting into sympathy 
with Jesus, and looking at the world 
from his standpoint. And when we 
get our hearts and minds full of his 
interests, how natural it will be for 
us to speak of it in our homes, for 
out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. The mission- 
ary papers and magazines will then 
become of the greatest interest to us, 
and we will read them with delight, 
and talk of what we read in our fam- 
ilies. And let me say here, that 
there is no better way of exciting an 
interest in missionary work in the 
home than for some member of the 
family to read aloud, from some of 
our periodicals, descriptions of our 
workers and their work, and the 
lands and people among whom they 
are working. 

No human heart is entirely lack- 


ing in sympathy, and a deep sympa- 
thy can easily be aroused in every 


miszions, and the answer will often 
come, “ Oh, charity begins at home !” 
But instead of telling him what he 
ought to do, simply read to him an 
account of some missionary and his 
family, their privations and suffer- 
ings and many trials, all endured 
cheerfully for the love of Christ, and 
of those who are crying for the bread 
of life, and so few to give it, and how 
quickly the eye will kindle, and the 
heart will be full of longing to help 
them. 

It is to individualize the 
work and bring it before our famil- 
ies in detail if we would gain their 
interest; teaching as the Saviour 
taught, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a lit- 
tle.” 

Another important means of inter- 
esting the children in missionary 
work is the manner in which they are 
taught to use their money. In many 
families it is the custom to provide a 
little “ bank” for each child, and it is 
taught to save all its dimes and nick- 
els to increase its hoard, and get the 
“bank” full. So far it is well enough, 
but a child naturally wants to know 
what it is for; and if, as is often the 
case, it is told that the money will 
be put in the “savings’ bank,” for its 
own future use, the inevitable result 
will be a dwarfed, selfish nature, all 
the child’s savings and all its thoughts 
being for self. But instead of the 
“bank,” let a missionary box be given 
it, with some special object in view; 
and though the amount saved may 
be very small, the interest of the 
child will be excited toward that ob- 
ject, for “where the treasure ‘goes, 
there will the heart” go also, and a 
blessing will return upon the child 
itself in a heart full of unselfish de- 
votion to Jesus and his work. 

In all work for Him, whether 
among the young or old, at home or 
abroad, let us never forget to lay 
our best upon thealtar. Like David, 
let us say, “I will not give unto the 
Lord that which costs me nothing.” 
Let us hold back nothing from him, 
and we may be absolutely certain 
that he will accept the sacrifice, and 
will hold back no blessing from us. 

Gruen Eten. 


ELECTRICAL MUSCLE-MAKING. 


Some recent scientific researches, 
which the Electrical World says can 
doubtless be trusted, show that the 
weight of muscles of animals was in- 
creased forty per cent. by a proper 
periodic application of an electric 
current, the growth being a true 
development of the muscle. Accord- 
ing to this it will now be possible to in- 
crease to order the size of any desired 
muscle without tiresome gymnastic 
exercises, by simply lying in a soft 
chair and having the current applied. 
This, we suggest, might be done at 
night by an automatic apparatus, 
thus saving time. Persons who are 
improperly developed may now be 
balanced or “trued up”; muscles 
shrunken by age may now be made 
plump again. Calves, which nature 
or exercise has failed to develop suf- 
ficiently, will now no longer be a 
drawback to wearing knee breeches, 
or the short bloomers of the female 
bicyclist. The question naturally 
suggests itself, What will happen if 
this progress of developing muscles 
electrically is continued still longer? 
If some way is then found to develop 
the bones, the manufacture of giants 
by electrical means will be an easy 
matter.— Scientific Amerivan. 


STICKLERS FOR ETIQUETTE. 


The United States supreme justices 
are great sticklers for etiquette, and 
their extraordinary dignity has af- 
forded many a bright attorney who 
has appeared before them at Wash- 
ington the opportunity to give them 
a quiet dig. A Detroit attorney re- 
lates an episode which will show how 
punctilious a United States supreme 
justice may be. The attorney ap- 
peared before Chief Justice Fuller. 

“I trust, your honor, the case may 
not be delayed,” said the attorney, 
referring to the matter which called 
him to Washington. 

“Delayed, sir?” ejaculated the 
chief justice. ! 

“Yes, your honor. There is much 
at stake pending the decision. I 
hope the case will not be delayed.” 
“Delayed, sir! ” repeated the chief 
justice. “There can be no delay. 
You mean you hope your case will 
not be deferred.” 

“That is what I intended to imply, 
and thought I had implied.” 

“Yery good, sir. Your case will 
not be deferred.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Many species of beetles have two 


eyes on each side of the head. 


sonal benefit of its officers, but is 
simply an epitomization of the will of 
a majority of all duly-qualified voters; 
that its acts are not those of a huge 
monopolizing corporation, but the 
doings of the whole people. When 
we hear men talk of what the Gov- 
ernment “can do” or “can’t do,” it is 
almost impossible to repress a smile 
of pity. The Government can do any- 
thing it chooses to do in the way of 
legislation that does not infringe the 
private rights of an individual, and 
even this limitation is barred in ex- 
ceptional cases. Our people should 
recognize the fact that the National 
Government is supreme, not only in 
the District of Columbia, but in every 
foot of territory covered by our flag. 
That this supreme authority should 
ever be questioned by a State gov- 
ernment is unfortunate in the ex- 
treme; and such a deplorable event 
will never occur when our people 
fully recognize the actual status of 
the case. 

The evils of “ paternalism” are un- 
doubted, but its practical dangers 
will be nil so long as our people vote 
for principles, not parties—for meas- 
ures, and not men. There are vast 
public works to be accomplished in 
the near future — highways to be 
built, canals to be constructed, water- 
ways to be improved—not for the 
benefit of individual States, not even 
groups of States, but for the good, 
and commercial prosperity, of whole 
sections and the entire country. No 
other power than the National Govern- 
ment can carry out these projects, 
and by carrying them out in a spirit 
of true American enterprise and 
equity, the bond of union between 
our commonwealths will be made in- 
finitely stronger. 

We Americans are prone to look 
too much across the sea, hoping to 
see the ship of plenty and prosperity 
coming in from foreign shores. We 
do not give enough attention to the 
marvelous richness of our own coun- 
try, @ country so rich that all the 
world is anxious to come in and di- 
vide with us our own wealth. at 
we need here is a national y; 
with wise and progressive, buf con- 
servative, leaders, to develop genuine 
American ideas, having in view the 
accomplishment of what we can do at 
home rather than what we can do 
abroad. When this idea shall have 
due recognition, we will indeed have 
achieved a genuine independence— 
and not before.— Blue and Gray for 


September. 


During the Fifty-third Congress 
there were days and nights together 
when no public business could be 
transacted owing to the lack of a 
quorum. Congressmen are individu- 
als selected by the people to repre- 
sent them in the national councils, 
and for the discharge of this duty 
they are liberally paid. Noone can 
question the right of a Congressman 
to resign at will; but to persistently 
neglect the work which he is paid to 
perform is a privilege which should 
be denied th3 laborer and Congress- 
man alike. 
gressmen deliberately agree to ab- 
sent themselves from the House, with 
the undeniable intent of suspending 
the functions of that body, such ac- 
tion constitutes “conspiracy” against 
the welfare of the nation, beside 
which the puny efforts ‘of the work- 
ingmen sink into insignificance. 
That such a conspiracy existed is be- 
yond question; it is even not denied. 
But the offenders did not suffer per- 
sonally. Their “wages” did not stop, 
nor did they lose their places. 
What matter if the industries of 
America were suffering more loss ev- 
ery day than was inflicted by all the 
labor strikes of a whole year? No 
one heard a protest from the bench, 
nor did a single military organization 
offer to assist the sergeants-at-arms 
in their offiéial search for the con- 
spirators—which search often led 
them to resorts where one would 
hardly look for dignified law-makers 
ip active service. Was this a “con- 
spiracy” within the meaning of the 
statutes ?—Blue and Gray. 


In 1893 the United States furnish- 
ed nearly 27 per cent. of the world’s 
lead production—the largest propor- 
portion cf any country save Spain, 
which contributed 28 1-2 per cent. 
Germany produces about half as 
much as we do, and is followed by 
Australia, Mexico, England, Italy, 
Greece, Austria, Hungary, and 
France. Our 1893 production was 2 
per cent. more than for 1892, but 60 
per cent. more than for 1882. 


Tt takes 2,600 red cedar trees to 
supply the wood for the pencil manu- 
facturers in this country. | 


When a number of Con- 
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BY REV. DR. GEORGE F, MAGOUN. 


It does not differ in any essential 
from the old. It is the boasted phi- 
lanthropy of years gone by, which, 
-ndeed, did not even pretend to be 
connected with religion, while this 
‘does. It is just the morality of the 
early Unitarians. Instead of Christ's 
“first and greatest commandment of 
all,” it has, “Thou shalt love man thy 
brother with all thy heart and soul 
and mind and strength.” Or, it 
makes this the same as our Lord's, 
“Tove the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” He made this the companion 
and counterpart of that—not its 
equivalent or alier idem, but “like 
unto it” only. Humanitarianism puts 
in the first place John’s saying, “If 
we love one another, God abideth in 
us”—and ignores that other saying 
of his: “Hereby we know that we 
love the children of God, when we 
love God.” Social duty takes prec- 
edence of spiritual; charity, in its 
lower senses, stands above and be- 
fore the worship of the heart. God's 
fatherhood of all, (without discrim- 
ination of character in bis true chil- 
dren) it assumes; the brotherhood of 
all men, without discrimination like- 
wise, it enjoins. This is “the chief 
duty of man” in its view. Judas and 
Pilate 
same as John and Paul. If anything, 
it favors the worst men most, insists 
that those should have most of the 
love of Christians who are least 
worthy of it. Its temper is that of 
the disciple when his all-seeing, 
heart-searching Master rebuked him 
for savoring not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men. “Get 
thee behind me!” It obviously 
“serves the creature more than the 
Creator,” and, in the nature of things, 
must do so. 

So, very obviously, it not only 
does not check lawlessness and 
anarchy—however inhumane they 
may be — but positively encour- 
ages them. “Not as pleasing men, 
but God which proveth our hearts” 
is anything but its axiom; is, indeed, 
the very contradiction of its funda- 
mental principles. Upheavels against 
law, authority, social order and use- 
ful institutions are as much to man’s 
injury as to the dishonor of God, for 
whatever is against our Master's in- 
terests must needs be against ours 
as well. Disorganizing and socialis- 
tic teachings now rife, therefore, 
readily find their justification in an 
inverted theology. The truth, as it 
is in God’s Word, is first turned bot- 
tom side up in order to turn the 
state, the Church, society, and all 
that gives us security and social hap- 
piness, bottom-side up also. 

Emphasis has been given to these 
considerations within twenty-four 
hours past by the celebration of Bat- 
tle Flag Day at Des Moines. It was 
a wondrous gathering of old heroes 
to deposit the Iowa regimental flags 
in the Capitol for permanent keeping. 
Only one regiment, the 37th, was 
without representation of officers or 
men. During the late anarchistic 
outburst many of these veterans de- 
clared themselves ready again to de- 
fend the Government—as they did a 
generation ago—aguinst the new 
foes and their sympathizers. But 
our chief defense is to be by reason 
and argument against the subtle and 
dangerous theories, which are the ul- 
timate excuse for strikes and boy- 
cotting. Governor Jackson, whose 
stamina was tested at Council Bluffs 
in dealing with “General” Kelley, 
Dr. Duryea and others who lost their 
heads when that army of “indus- 
trials” (save the mark!) came down 
upon us from your quarter, very 
shrewdly pointed out when the duty 
of authorities to enforce law accrues; 
viz., “the instant law is violated.” 
His address not only met the soidier- 
ly and loyal impulses of the flag- 
bearing veterans, but the convictions 
of all thoughtful civilians who see 
the germ of future anarchy in social- 
istic teachings of even preachers and 
professors. From. these teachings, 
“an industrial army traveling through 
the land, intimidating and holding 
up communities for food and shelter,” 
get impulse and support as Secess- 
ionists away back in the sixties did 
from the theories and nullification 
speeches of Calhoun and his fellow- 
conspirators against the Union. 
Nothing more inhumane than specu- 
lative humanitarianism | 

The directors of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary have done wisely in 
securing ex-Professor George N. 
Boardman, D.D., to do half-work in 
theology next year. His health is 
improved, and he will lecture four 
times a week through the term, be- 
ginning in January. Not a word 
need be added as to the spiritual 
soundness of bis instructions on in- 
spiration, atonement or any other 
subject he may treat. If the criticism 
called out by Dr. Denney has caused 
Dr. Boardman’s recall, it has certain- 
ly been productive of good. Those 
of us, hereaway, who have also long 
known Rev. E. F. Williams, D.D., 
formerly pastor of the South church, 
Chicago, and still correspondent of 
the Congregationalist (“Franklin”), can 
rejoice in his appointment as lecturer 
as well. His scholarly and thorough 
habits, his familiarity with Congre- 
gational and evangelical news, his 
recent studies of revision in two 


were Christ's brethren, the 


service he is to give a real acquisi- 
tion to the Seminary. The Scotch 
member of the three lecturers, Rev. 
Professor L Orr, D.D., is also favor- 
ably known, not only by papers in 
such periodicals as The Thinker, but 
also by timely books. He was one 
of those, with Drs. Rainey and Dods, 
who made instant and telling protest 
against the attacks on the supernat- 
uralism of Scripture by Professor 
Otto Pfleiderer of Berlin in the last 
Gifford lectures at Edinburg. Just 
now we shall find more to interest us 
in his essay on “Revelation and In- 
spiration,” in The Thinker for July. 
It forms a wholesome contrast to Dr. 
Denney’s noted ninth lecture. I can 
touch but a few points. He is hope- 
ful of the final results of recent crit- 
icism, though strongly feeling that 
its evils must be guarded against. 

One result, Dr. Orr thinks, will be 
“to bring out, as never before, the 
absolutely unique and marvelous 
character of the religion of Israel.” 
Another will be “to expand and cor- 
rect our conception of the Biblical 
revelation, and concentrate our at- 
tention upon it as something dis- 
tinctively historical.” He does not 
say simply and exclusively so, as 
some imply, confining us to the acts 
of inspired men, which would go 
hard with Peter, for instance, when 
Paul withstood him, because “he 
was to be blamed.” His balanced 
view, as he thinks, corrects a doc- 
trinaire one sidedness on the ortho- 
dox side, which works into the hands 
of the enemy, and “checks the far 
more dangerous tendency on the 
critical side lay fast and loose 
with the history of the Bible, and to 
lay the whole weight of the revela- 
tion on the supposed intuitions of 
the prophets.” “The history must 
resume its rights with the new seal 
set upon it by the prophetic Word.” 
A third gain he expects in “the in- 
creasing stress laid upon the idea of 
organic unity in revelation.” “There 
is plan, purpose, progress; the end 
folds back on the beginning. When 
the whole is complete, you feel it is 
a finished work.” President Edwards 
said this in his “ History of Redemp- 
tion.” 


The process of proving God's rev- 
elation as a fact, our Scotch professor 
does not touch. This was the only 
point in my late critigue on Professor 
Curtiss’s unsupported assertion of 
Dr. Denny’s correctness of view—as 
quoted by Rev. Mr. Bristol and Pro- 
fessor Foster. The one pillar on 
which that view was made to rest is, 
in my judgment, no pillar at all. The 
objections I made to it have not been 
and cannot be answered. But Dr. 
Orr is far from any such view. And 
he does not think the nice distinc- 
tions. between inspiration and revela- 
tion which have been attempted, or 
between revelation and its literary 
record, can be sustained. “No more 
than the revelation from which it 
springs is the Bible a product of hu- 
man wisdom or of chance, but—as 
the predicates applied to it in its own 
pages imply—has God as its inspir- 
ing source. All this is independent 
of minuter questions of inerrancy 
and the like.” “The danger at the 
present time undoubtedly is to make 
too much rather than too little of the 
human element in the Bible. The 
range of the supposed errors may 
easily be exaggerated. What sur- 
prises (some) most in the Bible is its 
remarkable immunity from demon- 
strable error, the extreme triviality 
of many of the instances which are 
commonly cited to prove mistakes, 
the constantly enlarging sphere of 
confirmation of its statements, once 
held doubtful, and its unabated influ- 
ence over the minds of men [not in- 
spiring them, if you please, Dr. Den- 
ny, Professor Curtiss, and Poet Cole- 
ridge!|, notwithstanding the rancor- 
ous attacks on its credibility and the 
predictions so often made that its 
prestige and authority have been fin- 
ally destroyed. The Bible, with its 
claims of inspiration, has weathered 
many storms, and we may feel toler- 
ably confident that it will likewise 
weather those to which it is subject- 
ed in this end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

One may be reasonably confident, 
too—I am—that this gentleman’s lec- 
tures at Chicago Seminary will be 
followed by no such dissatisfaction as 
Dr. Denney’s “ninth” has caused. It 
is only decided error (like that which 
I deem his to be as to proof of in- 
spired revelation) which calls—as I 
judge—for public criticism and pro- 
test; for if there be error, there is no 


such thing as defending the faith 


save by pointiny it out. 


This is the first day for more than 
three weeks when writing indoors 
has been endurable. This noble chain 
of lakes—the largest and most at- 
tractive in lowa—runs hardup to the 
Minnesota line. Yet the thermom- 
eter has stood more than once at 102 
degrees, 104 degrees, and 105 de- 
grees, and even by tea time at 90 de- 
grees and 96 degrees. Down in Cen- 
tral Iowa, say at Des Moines, it has 
gone up to 108 degrees and 110 de- 
grees. One day a hot, dry “Kansas 
wind” set a withering blast over 
Iowa, even as high up as this, which 
almost burnt everything before it. 
The usual fishing here is a wilting 
and largely unsuccessful operation. 
Okoboji is three feet lower than usu- 
al. I began to write with a small 
shower pattering on the cottage roof, 


away out of hearing and of sight. 
Gro. F. Macoon. 


Laxe Oxosos1, Iowa, August 10th. 
FLORENCE WIGHTINGALE. 


Those of our readers who remem- 
ber the exciting period of the ter- 
rible Crimean War, some thirty-five 
years ago, may have forgotten the 
names of the generals who conduct- 
ed its movements; but we venture to 
say that they still recollect with keen 
interest the Florence Nightingale 
whose noble character shone 80 con- 
spicuously at Scutari and elsewhere, 
in the hospital service of those evil 
days. We refer to her now for the 
reason that she has very recently de- 
parted this life and gone to her re- 
ward, leaving behind her a record of 
which the entire womanhood of the 
world ought to be proud and be am- 
bitious to emulate. 

She was born in Italy, of English 
parents, just seventy yearsago. Her 
father, a wealthy and cultivated gen- 
tleman, gave her every advantage 
for pursuing an education, which left 
her proficient in all the severer 
studies and a mistress of many ac- 
complishments. But from early youth 
she showed great sympathy for human 
suffering. In her travels on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, when a young lady, 
she visited and carefully studied the 
hospitals, asylums and infirmaries to 
which she could procure access. And, 
finally, at the Deaconess Home of 
Pastor Fliedner at Kaiserworth, on 
the Rhine, this refined and beautiful 
woman finished a long course of train- 
ing as a nurse; and upon her return 
to England gave much of her money 
and her energy towards establishing 
a hospital in London for sick govern- 
esses. 

Well, when the Crimean war had 

been for some months in progress, 
the revelation of distress on the part 
of wounded and diseased soldiers, 
due largely to gross mismanagement, 
excited Miss Nightingale’s patriot- 
ism and philanthropy to such an ex- 
tent as determined her to go in per- 
son to the seat of war. She went, at- 
tended by thirty-four nurses; and 
the story of her self-sacrificing good 
works in the service of humanity 
whilst the war lasted can never be 
fully told. Her success was immedi- 
ate and complete, exciting, by her or- 
ganizing business talent, as well as 
her devotion to the suffering, the ad- 
miration of half a world. She came 
to be styled “The Angel of Crimea,” 
and the men in the hospitals kissed 
her shadow as it fell upon their pil- 
lows. 
We wish to emphasize the lessons 
which have so often been drawn from 
the example of this consecrated wom- 
an. Especially would we call atten- 
tion to the importance of studying 
the welfare of others, and become 
active doers in behalf of the many 
who are in need of sympathy and 
help. Such is the path of Christian 
usefulness, of womanly honor, of as- 
sured contentment. Do not wait for 
some great event, iike a Crimean war, 
to summon you to the work of hu- 
mane relief. The opportunities are 
everywhere, and now women are call- 
ing for workers and for you, dear 
reader, especially, if you are waiting 
for the Lord to open a way for you 
to enter his army for active service in 
public or private. 


A KIND THOUGHT. 


Long years ago, when I was a gir! 
at boarding-school, a silver-haired 
old lady was in the habit of coming 
into our advanced French class now 
and then. We girls all fell in love 
with Madame Closson for her kind 
face and gentle, placid manners, and 
used to think it a great privilege to 
sit by her, and find the place for her, 
and help her with her wraps after 
class was over. One day, when it 
was my good fortune to hold the 
place of honor beside her, the last 
one to recite was Miss Parks. She 
was a day pupil, a plain, awkward 
girl, and very dull. It was evident 
from her first sentence that she «dic 


parently desiring to see if there «x» 
anything in it she did know. When 
we had been dismissed, and I took 
up Madame Closson’s shawl to lay it 
over her shoulder, I was thinking, 
“What a dreadfully homely, stupid 
girl Miss Parks is!” Could the dear 
old lady have read my thoughts? I 
think she had a soul too innocent for 
that, but this remark she made, “My 
dear, what a sweet-tempered disposi- 
tion Miss Parks seems to have?” The 
words went through me like an elec- 
tric shock. For the first time I real- 
ized my selfishness, and saw it con- 
trasted with the goodness of heart 
which could see only goodness in 
others. My eyes filled with tears, 
and with a sudden impulse I kissed 
the hand she gave me as she said 
good-bye. Again and again, since 
that day, when some unkind thought 
has come into my mind, the memory 
of dear Madame Closson’s kind face 
and sweet words have come to help 
me; and if I have learned to see more 
of God’s image in those I meet than 
I did in my girlhood, I owe it in a 
great measure to the dear old lady’s 
kind thought.— Advance. 


The three small bones stretched in 
a chain across the middle ear are 
named the mallet, the anvil and the 
stirrup, from real or 


blances. 


not know the lesson; but madeun-- | 
elle patiently heard her through, »);)- | 


fancied resem- | ,) 


But few even of those who are pro- 
fessing Christians really read the Bi- 
ble. Of how many can it be said: 
“They search the Scriptures daily to 
see whether those things are so?” 
We are searching almost anything 
else rather than the Scriptures. Vis- 
it the homes, go into stores, shops, 
and offices, and through trains and 
steamers, and you will find the proof 
of this statement. Everywhere you 
will see men and women reading 
anything and everything but the 
Word of God. It is a rare thing 
even to see a Bible in any of these 
places save the home; and there, too 
often, it is lost in the pile of books 
and papers that covers the tables 
and shelves. The time was when the 
Bible was about the only book that 
the many Christians had. The news- 
paper was a luxury. The daily was 
unknown. A half-dozen books were 
a library for a neighborhood. The 
Bible was used in the school-room as 
a reader. The Word was read and 
committed to memory in the Sunday- 
school by the hundreds of verses. 
Now printed matter of all kinds is as 
the leaves of the forest. Our homes, 
rich and poor, in city, country, and 
town, are full of it. Some part of 
the wide field must be neglected. 
The tables and shelves of our libra- 
ries give proof of which partitis. A 
hurried chapter while the breakfast 
is waiting, or a few verses after an 
evening of other reading, when the 
eyes are dim and the mind heavy, 
will hardly pass for Scripture search- 
ing. Yet, how many give the Bible 
no more attention than this! For all 
of the good that such readers get 
they might about as well read 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies.” The late 
Bishop Frazer makes this serious 
charge: “The misfortune is that 
though we have Bibles, we do not 
use them. We may use them from 
curiosity, from habit, from show, but 
not for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” It is 
suicidal to allow other reading mat- 
ter to crowd out the Bible. Yet the 
majority do this very thing. I be- 
lieve in newspapers, take delight in 
religious and secular periodicals, and 
rejoice that books are so pientiful; 
yet, better by far throw away all of 
these than neglect the only book 
that is able to make us wise unto 
salvation. All that I plead for is, give 
less attention to these and more to 
the Word of God. No other book is 
of such importance.” Depew says: 
“The open Bible by the family fire- 
side was the force which made Amer- 
ica possible.” “There is but one 
question,” Gladstone says, “and that 
is the gospel. It can and will cor- 
rect anything needing correction. 
Jesus says it is the source of life. 
“Keep my commandments and live. 
The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life.”— 
Rev. Wm. R. Chase. 


Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, whose name 
has long been associated witb a cer- 
tain costume, is now seventy-six years 
old, and lives at Council Bluffs. In 
1851 she was residing at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and was publishing a 
total-abstinence paper called the 
“Lily.” In addition to being a pro- 
hibition sheet, the paper was radical 
on the question of women suffrage. 
Mrs. Bloomer went a step further, 
however, in her radicalism when she 
began lecturing on total abstinence 
on woman suffrage in a bifurcated 
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For Baby’s Skin 


Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purify:1g-and beau- 
{ ‘ving soap in the world, as we! as purest 


-od sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
d stressing eruptions, pimples, b'ackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and fling hair, 
red, roves heats, fags, sumple rashes, 
aad biemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PorTeR 
Drvue@ aND CHEM, CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. 
About Baby’s Skin,” mailed free, 


IODIDE OF 
TRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
gelebrisies of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
<ing’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
stimulating and regulating its periodic 
None Genuine unless signee “BL/ NCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; e school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
p. m.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.:M.;  Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Re~ W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, it A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor; residence 1 
Scott St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 

Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- | 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, W 

day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH Jessie street, 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capita] street. Rev. John G, Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M,, by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P, M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M. and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California,— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents— For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, HA. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 


be- 
Cc 


M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- |" «+++++eeees 
OARD STOOE, 


tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, 572 Twelfth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific,—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs, J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M. Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work— 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. 5. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I, E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 


Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. | 


H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co, 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. Te U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell. street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J: C. Holbrook, 
D.D, Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


gregational Sunday - School and 


Con 
Publishing Society. —Boston and 
D.D, 


Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, 
Treasurer-—E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Congregational Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries——- Rev. J, B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


| choose from. 


Also Agents for nae Scale Co. 


SAN FRANOISOO, - - - 


| TRLEPHON®T 5219, 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. W 


McLean, D.D., President. 


ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San 


Rev. W. C. 
Francisco, 


The 


Charch Bailding 
Society. » Rev. L. H, Cobb, DD., 
$9 Bible Howe ow Verks 
e ew Yor 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1 G San 
Green street, 


American Board C. F. M. 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. General 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 
Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
erogetional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


UN 
OO zs. 

If we do not have in stosk the jays ad 

tern our customer wants, we go with Eis 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 

obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
Fifteen yer cent. discount to 

clergymen. | 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Always 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 


Goods, now in stock, 


AND = 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


C. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Sate & Scale Co. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Safe and Scales 
Kinds Repaired. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Ocm- 


morcial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 


Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor, Merchant 8t. 


OAL, 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


H 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
19183 MARKET STREET 
San Franocmoo. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKMT STRERT, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISOO. 


G.. L. BROWN, 
Manager 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it, Werks 
like a charm. 
Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006 MARKET St., opp. Fifth St, 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY..& 
COF FEE PARLORS. foo 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


American Missionary _Association.- 
Secretary—Rev. J. D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIL 
California Mission.—Auxiliary 
| Association. Rev, 
Stitof clothing made 
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Wepwespay, Serremper 19, 1894, 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Re.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE Notice—LiBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one’ year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. | 


Wednesday, September 19, 1894. 


RITES COMING TO THEIR RIGHTS. 


We noted some weeks ago what 
Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia said of 
the old, but not general custom in the 
church of which he had been pastor, 
Baptist, though it is, of dedicating 
children in a public manner to the 
Lord. We now observe that the or- 
gan of “the Christian Church,” which 
practices immersion, and does not 
favor infant baptism, in speaking of 
an instance of ceremonial consecra- 
tion, as it terms it, characterizes it as 
“beautiful, impressive, Scriptural,” 
and ventures the prediction that “in 
due course of time all denominations 
are likely to accept and practice some 
form both of infant and adult conse- 
eration.” 

But perhaps the most significant 
change of opinion and practice is that 
which was telegraphed the other day 
in the fact that among the Friends 
who have disowned the baptism of 
water, there is a craving for the 
privilege of the outward rite. It is 
said that ten persons of that society, 
one of whom is the President of a 
college, not long ago were baptized. 
For this, there is likely to be some 
ecclesiastical inquiry as being a 
a breach of a fundamental usage of 
these followers of George Fox and 
William Penn. But the President re- 
ferred to claims that he felt obliged 
to take this step after long convic- 
tion that the baptism of water was 
clearly prescribed by the Master. 
This is to be taken in connection with 
the movement current among some 
societies of this body to callsome one 
to be the pastor of Society, and to 
provide for his maintenance. So a 
neglected rite or ordinance, if it be 
indicated in the Word, or harmonious 
with some real want in our human 
nature, will, sooner or later, come to 
recognition. 

Is it not likely to be so ‘with the 
two sacraments among the members 
of the Salvation Army? A short time 
since, one of the Booth children was 
solemnly, and with much conspicuity, 
dedicated to the service of the great 
Captain of our salvation. Surely, it 
cannot be always true that this great 
multitude of disciples will ignore 
these outward formalities of the vis- 
ible kingdom of Christ. So did not 
the Master himself. While marvel- 
iously enforcing the spirituality of 
religion he was baptized of John. It 
became him to fulfill all righteous- 
ness. 


The fact that Salt Lake Academy, 
established in 1878, has now taken 
on a title, and hope of a college 
is a fresh illustration and an argu- 
ment in favor of a more generous 
and earnest appreciation of the place 
that the Congregational Education 
Society has among our organizing 
forces as a denomination. As the 
Society, now so named, has gathered 
into itself what was formerly done in 
the name of three corporations, it is 
to be feared that there may be some 
loss in the amount of contributions. 
The Society not only carries on its 
old task of aiding in planting and 
sustaining colleges and theological 
seminaries, and the later enterprise 
of helping Christian academies in 
new and specially needy regions like 
Utah, but it continues its still older 
work of giving or loaning money to 
young people of promise in order 
that they may prepare themselves for 
the Christian ministry. A very large 
proportion of our pastors have re- 
ceived this aid in the years past. 
Many others have received it on the 
express condition that if they failed 
to enter the calling for which they 
accepted the assistance, they would 
feel under obligation to return the 
money, if they were able, to the 
treasury, that it might be for the 
benefit of others. Those that did 


‘become pastors were at least under 


grateful bonds to make and secure 
contributions for this cause in the 
congregations under their care. To 


remembered these obligations? We 
have received, and are receiving; are 
we also giving?) 


An early teacher, on a certain occa- 
sion, draws a picture of a very prim- 
itive type of school-masters who 
might have been seen in some min- 
ing camp of the fifties. A forty-nin- 
er resents the picture, and declares 
emphatically that there were men 


‘and women equal to the best, engag- 


ed in the schools then. Both speak- 
ers are drawing from life. Then 
arises one long-versed in the art of 
teaching in, San Francisco, and he 
avers that nowhere on eartb are there 
nobler people than those who are in 
charge of the schools of this city. 
We open our daily paper, and read a 
disgusting account of the arrest on 
the street of a woman shamefully 
drunk, and we are told she is in the 
principalship of one of the city 
schools. This last scene does not 
justify a tirade against the school de- 
partment any more than the first 
scene characterized properly the av- 
erage methods of conducting educa- 
tion in our first decade. But neither 
must anybody be so sensitive for the 
honor of the class to which he be- 
longs that he cannot duly consider 
the facts of dishonor which need to 
be vigorously taken in hand. Our 
educational system should be, all 
good men will say, redeemed from 
the very mention of such shames. 
What will you do to make gure that 
pure men are members of the school 
board ? | 


We noted with pleasure the other 
day that something of the larger cul- 
ture, which is so conspicuous in Glad- 
stone, has shown itself in that astute 
leader of the conservatives, Mr. Bal- 
four. Now we see also the other 
great leader of the same party, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, elevated to the 
high position of President of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His inaugural ad- 
dress shows him to good advantage 
as a well-read and an acute observer 
of what is taking place in the realm 
of scientific thought. He directed 
attention to some of the stupendous 
problems of natural study which still 
defy our investigation. Among these 
he named how the sixty-five elements 
of matter came to be what the atom 
of each element is; the nature of 
ether which he could only name “a 
half-discovered entity,” “the muin, if 
not the only function of which has 
been to furnish a nominative case to 
the verb undulate,” the great central 
mystery of life; and the difficulties 
which still surround the proffered 
“natural selection” as an adequate 
explanation of the origin of species. 
The points which were made under 
every one of these heads were very 
well put. We were glad to hear the 
word evolution itself spoken of in 
such a presence as “one of those in- 
definite words from time to time 
vouch-safed to humanity, which have 
the gift of alleviating so many per- 
plexities and making so many gaps 
in our knowledge.” Is that not just 
it—a true and valuable word, but 
greatly overworked ? 


English Society is just now making 
some uncomplimentary remarks on 
the lynchings of colored folk at the 
South, and holding up hands at the 
evident social discrimination against 
the colored race. This is a fair matter 
for notice and for censure. But one 
good turn deserves another, and so the 
following hit is made: Said an Angli- 
can lady to her friend, “My dear, the 
non-Conformists think that if our 
church were disestablished, we should 
receive them in our society. But you 
know, my dear, we shouldn't.” 


The burning question in the Uni- 
tarian journals seems to be, Shall we 
continue to be called Christians? 
The example at Antioch would be 
useful in settling the question. Are 
they “disciples”? Is Christ their 
One, that is, the supreme Master ?——— 
Leo XIII lately spoke of his visit to 
England at the time when the Ox- 
ford movement was beginning. Then, 
he says, Newman, Manning and Faber 
were out in the wilderness. Little 
did the Italian visitor think that he 
would become the father and friend 
of “those great and saintly men.” 
Obsta Principiis is a motto never more 
appropriate.———_It seems hard to 
have. to spoil an honest man. But 
when the commandment comes, even 
the honest man is apt to die. That 
is illustrated in what a Chinaman 
says of himself. He was of the va- 


what extent have we of Californié | riety just named. But “ when I be- 


gan to read the New Testament, I 
soon felt I was not very good; and, 
as I read farther, I got & pain in my 
chest—a severe pain” !——According 
to a recent work on profit-sharing, 
there are in England 101 firms who 
practice it, employing on an ‘average 
28,000 hands. | 


The eighty-fourth anniversary of 
Mexican independence was celebrat- 
ed in. this city, and in various places 
tn this State, by the Mexican people 
last Sunday. In one place there was 
& “street parade, speeches, horse 
races, circus, and a grand ball.” That 
is not an unusual way for Mexicans, 
not Protestants, to break the Sabbath, 
and it goes far to show the reason 
for their degradation as a people. 
Americans will become degenerate 
and worthless by like disregard of 
the holy day. This has already been 
proved in numerous instances. God's 
laws cannot be violated with impun- 
ity. 

The Massachusetts Board of Arbi- 
trators, in their annual report, say: 
“The very existence of a Board ever 
ready to entertain such appeals, from 
whatever quarter they may come, is 
of itself a reminder of the excellence 
of peaceful methods in comparison 
with strife, and thus employers and 
émployed are compelled, as it were, 
to choose their positions more care- 
fully, to be more reasonable in their 
demands, and more ready to make 
concessions.” 


$25,603.13 was the cost of the gas 
and electric lights on the streets and 
in the public buildings in this city 
for the month of August, which the 
supervisors ordered paid at their last 
meeting. What expense fora great 
deal of poor gas carelessly and ex- 
travagantly used. But there is awful 
blackness of moral darkness in this 
city, all over it, which no amount of 
material light can ever brighten. 
How much we need heavenly light! 


The miserable Breckenridge matter 
in Kentucky does not seem to be 
settled yet. He seems determined to 
force the people of that State to send 
him to Congress again. But they 
never will, though he may run for the 
office, somehow getting himself on 
the ticket. His shamelessnegs and the 
forbearance of Kentuckians in the 
whole matter is astonishing. The 
blow upon their fair name and good 
reputation is a heavy one. 


There is report of a great battle 
last Saturday and Sunday morning at 
Ping Yang in Northern Korea, when 
the Chinese were badly beaten by the 
Japanese, and driven out of the coun- 
try of Korea. Itis hoped the victory 
may serve as a basis for peace nego- 
tiations. 

Strikes are too expensive. The 
men who work in the Pullman Car 
Company works will probably never 
strike again. The Pullman Car Com- 
pany have found that a strike does 
not pay, and it is not likely that com- 
pany will allow another. 


The employers and the employed 
in England and Scotland have had 
strikes and lock-outs for, years, and 
both have concluded that arbitration 
is the better way of settling difficul- 
ties. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


The General Association of Califor- 
nia will hold its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting Tuesday, October 9th, at 
10 a. m., with the First Congregation- 
al church of Grass Valley. Each 
Congregational church in Central and 
Northern California and Nevada is 
entitled to two delegates, and one 
additional delegate for each fifty 
members in excess of one hun- 
dred. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. F. B. Pullan of San Fran- 
cisco on the evening of the same day. 

J.H. Warren, Registrar. 


Transportation.—No printed forms 
for securing special rates will be is- 
sued this year as formerly. Minis- 
ters and their wives will be entitled 
to half-fare rates by applying to the 
general office direct, or through the 
agent of the local office. It is im- 
portant that the application be made 
at once. Lay delegates can secure 
two-third rates by paying full fare 
going, and taking a receipt from the 
agent selling the ticket. From San 
Francisco to Grass Valley the fare is 
$6.80. The train will leave San 
Francisco via Benicia Monday, 7 a. m., 
and arrive in Grass Valley at 4:30 p. m. 

P. S.—In answer to inquiries for 
further information about railroad 
accommodations to the General As- 
sociation in Grass Valley, which will 
meet Tuesday, October 9th, we an- 
nounce as follows: Three trains will 
leave San Francisco in the following 
order: First, via. Benicia, 7 a. m.; sec- 
ond, via. Niles, 8:30 a. m.; third, via. 
Martinez, 9 a. m. The second train 
will leave Niles at 10:05; the second 
and third trains will unite at Lathrop 
and leave there at 12:40 via. Stockton 
and Sacramento, and will be due in 
Grass Valley at 9:55 p. m. Ww. 


Eprtor Tue Paciric: Permit me to 
acknowledge, in this public manner, 
my sincere appreciation of the article, 
“The Lord’s Day,” in Paoirio, 
September 12th, by Sinex, whois a 
stranger tome. Yourstruly, |. 

D. 

Prymouta Cuuron, San Francisco. 


FROM OREGON. 


 Agreeably to what his friends be- 
lieved he.,would do, last. Wednesday 
Mayor Geo. P. Frank had the man- 
hood to veto the ordinance recently 
passed by the Common Council of 
this city, permitting saloons to run 
all night. This Council is composed 
of eleven members, representing that 
number of wards. Nineof the coun- 
cilmen are Republicans and two 
Democrats. Five Republicans, with 
the two Democrats, make the seven 
who have disgraced the city and 
themselves by their action. One of 
the Democrats is a saloon-keeper, and 
oneof the Republicans also, the latter 
by some outwardly unaccountable 
means having been made President of 
the Council. It would seem as 
though nineteen hours of the twenty- 
four were enough for these pestilence- 
breeding sinks of iniquity to keep 
open house, especially since there are 
at least 450 places in this city where 
liquor is sold—282 retail saloons; 15 
wholesale houses; out of the 118, 80 
restaurant; and 50 hotels out of the 
83. Besides these “family liquors” 
(?) are sold at a number of grocery 
stores, and three large breweries fur- 
nish many families with beer by the 
keg, as may be seen by any one of 
common observation as he passes 
about the streets. Surely, all these 
places can supply the demand for 
liguor in its numerous forma, in the 
hours already permitting them, with- 
out turning the whole twenty-four 
hours into a carnival of death. Fur- 
thermore, another ground was civen 
by the Mayor for his action, viz.: That 
seven-tenths of all the crime, accord- 
ing to the police department, com- 
mitted in this city was between the 
hours of midnight and 4 o'clock in 
the morning. The Mayor said com- 
plaint had been made that saloons 
had not closed at I a.m according to 
the existing ordinance. 
posed should be remedied, and the 
police should be instructed to rightly 
enforce the law. If the four who 
voted against the ordinance origin- 
ally, stand firm, the veto will be sus- 
tained. This, it is believed, they will 
do, although in some quarters it is 
given out that there is a strong move- 


ment on foot to bring at least one | 


into line with the seven, thus making 
eight, which number can pass the or- 
dinance over the veto. This is a test- 
ing time. The result is awaited with 
anxiety. 

At the First church Dr. Wallace 
delivered a very searching and pow- 
erful sermon this morning. For 
plainness of speech, in calling things 
by their right names, and in making 
personal application of the same, no 
sermon ever delivered in this city, to 
the writer's knowledge, has surpassed 
this. Last Sunday morning he be- 


gana series of discourses on “The | 


Christian Church of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The special topie for this 
morning was “The Defects and Weak- 
nesses of the Modern Churches.” 
Among these were: (1) Undue em- 
phasization of institutionalism at the 
expense of both Christianity and 
humanity ; (2) undue emphasiza- 
tion of creed acceptance over a holy 
life; (3) lack of faithful effort tend- 
ing to incarnate the principles of 
Christianity in the great institutions 
of the world. 


4. Flaming inconsistencies of pro- 
fessed Christians and church mem- 
bers who associate themselves with 
that which is evil. | 

In this connection, in commenting 
upon some information he had ob- 
tained from a reliable source bearing 
upon the conduct of members of 
churches in this city in renting prop- 
erty to saloon-keepers and prosti- 
tutes, among whom he was ashamed 
to say there were some members of 
this church, among other things he 
said: “If this be true, the Portland 
churches have one of the most heroic 
and religious tasks before them God 
ever gave churches, or they have 
death awaiting them. One thing is 
certain—this church will investigate 
its membership, and if such flagrant 
evils exist among its members as are 
charged, then the offenders will, in a 
most Christian way, first be solicited 
to at once change the relationship of 
their property, and in case they de- 
cline their names will be dropped 
from our roll of membership. As for 
myself, I absolutely and forever re- 
fuse to serve as pastor of a church 
which allows any of its members to 
sit in homes of luxury and enjoy 


-life’s comforts, provided therewith by 


the money procured from the ruin of 
virtue, the blighting of manhood and 
womanhood, and the damnation of 
souls. How people can do such 
things passes my comprehension, 
when the laughter of their children 


must echo the despairing of heart-. 


broken parents, whose sons and 
daughters went to ruin and death 
through these rented houses of in- 
famy. It seems to me in such homes 
the crimson in tapestry, upholstery, 
or picture would ever suggest the 
splashes of blood of the murdered 
and lost who went into dungeons of 
ceaseless despair, aided by the own- 
ers of these luxurious homes. Wheth- 
er the church does or not, the world 
knows there is no difference morally 
between the money received from 
renting a home to prostitutes and 
the monéy received by prostitutes 
from their evil associates; and there 
is no difference morally between the 
money received from the renting of a | 
building for saloon purposes and the | 


This he pro- | 


money the saloon-keeper takes from 
those whom he served with distilled 
‘dampation over his bar. It is all 
| blood money, and the church member 
who receives it is ike Judas—simply 
selling his Master for money—with- 
out having the conseienee sufficiently 
strong to compel him to go and hang 
himself as Judas did.” 

A considerable body of the alumni 
of Pacifie University, embracing 
many of the leading citizens of this 
State in official and business circles, 
was presided over by Mr. H. W. 
Scott, editor of The Oregonian. Pres- 
ident McClelland made a statement 
about the condition of the institution, 
together with its plans and needs for 
the future. Full disenssion of all 
points followed, in which great inter- 
est was shown, and the responsibility 
of the alumni towards their alma 
mater fully realized. The work of 
the meeting was crystallized with a 
definite plan of systematic work by 
the unanimous passage of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

‘Resolved, That we, the alumni of 
Pacific University, have heard with 
interest the statement that Dr. Pear- 
sons of Chicago offers to give $50,- 
000 for further endowment of the 
University upon condition that the 
further sum of $100,000 be given by 
other friends in Oregon or elsewhere; 
that we tender him our thanks for 
his munificent proposal; that we real- 
ize the importance and need of eom- 
pliance with the condition, so as to 
inerease the endowment by the sum 
of $150,000; that we will use our best 
endeavors to secure from the alumni 
of the university such: considerable 
portion of the alternative sum as may 
be possible; that we think the alumni 
should undertake to raise a sum for 
endowment of a professorship, say 
the sum of $20,000; among them- 
selves, and that Mr. Napoleon Davis 

| be hereby appointed to act on: behalf 
of the alumni, with President Mc- 
Clelland, to present this matter to 
each and all the alumni of the Pacific 
University, and solicit their co-oper- 
ation.” Gro: H. Himes. 

| Porrranp, Sept. 16th. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES.. 


Dear Pactric: Monday being: a hol- 
iday I went to the Santa Clara A'sso- 
ciation by way of Monterey and Car- 

‘mel river. Bless the good deacon 

‘who was better than his- word, and 

‘brought the beautiful gray to greet 

‘the horse-loving parson. The trout 

voted it was not “Admission Day” to 

‘my basket, and didn’t care a bit(e) for 

‘me. But sixty-six snipe were-sorry I 
was there—unless they accept the 

‘doetrine which solaces Brother Me- 

Lean’s trout-fishers: 

** Whether in the front 
Or in the hunter’s van, 
The noblest place a snipe can:die- 
Is where he dies for. man.” 
Old age, sling-shots, hawks, foxes, 

‘and eagles have no terror for thuse 
sweet birds more. Again the line of 
that valley, mountain, meadow, bay, 
and ocean were on me. When my 

‘ship comesover! Thank.God, earth's 

scenery cannot be covered. I renew 

my challenge to lovers of the coast 
scenery: Can you point to anything 
surpassing Point Lobos- and: Carmel 
bay? Times are said to. be hard, but 

I do not want to dispose of my king- 

dom in Monterey. Bless those 

bright-eyed children!. Dear young 
converts who greeted: me in the spe- 
cial session of the Si C. 

Most of you are running well. Broth- 

er Mason taught you thoroughly, and 

I did love you—do love you. Why, 
why should any turn. away from 

Christ! 
without him! How good Mayflower’s 
welcoming lunch and: greeting was to 


FIELD 


the dusty delegates, and the feblow- | 


ship all the way through! We do 
not know, in the crowding city, the full- 


ness of pleasure a struggling coun- [ 


try church gets in the warm greeting 
of delegates from sympathizing sister 
churches. Don’t forget, dear friends 
who watch the kingdom, that this 
Mayflower is not dedicated yet—is 
not perfectly equipped. If you have 
been hoping and planning to help, 
the door is yetopen. Pastor Ferrier, 
Treasurer Holman, and friend Wil- 
liams are still on the receiving band 
until the doxology, hallelujah and 
mizpah of the dedication day are 
sung, shouted, and said. Hasten, 
happy day! And know all Califor- 
nia, and tell all your Yankee land 
friends that as clean, and bright, and 
sweet a hotel as Del Monte itself, and 
within easy street-car ride of it, is 
the lovely El Carmelo hotel at Pacif- 
ic Grove. If only all our Eastern 
friends knew of it! I always, al- 
ways, always wish they did. Itisa 
rare, rare, homelike hotel. 
ONLY A PIN. 


But it wasa Y. M. ©. A. pin. In 
the glow of his love Evangelist Mason 
gave his gold and silver Y. M. OC. A. 
pin to Mayflower church during the 
revival. It was all he could spare. 
When the Convention in Oakland 
heard of it, at the good dinner given 
them by the Y. P. S. C. E. of the 
First church, they took up a collec- 
tion of six dollars and sixty-cents for 
Mayflower church, and voted the pin 
back to the giver. I always wanted 
him to keep it; and now he must for 
it is thrice valuable. 


SORROW AT AINTAB. 


The telegraph brings the sad news 
that the Turkish Government has 


arrested ihree of the Armenian pro- 


What a bitter world this is / 


nople. 


fessors of Amtab College on suspi- 
cion of disloyalty. These lovable and 
faithfud men have al} been in America 
and gone back eager to have their 
country enjoy the full blessings of 
the gospel of Christ. Oh, that the 
Sultan had millions of such! Per- 
haps the pretty pictures, which the 
children of America have been send- 
ing hike snow-flakes to Aintab, have 
stirred up suspicion. But there is 
always suspicion under tyranny. The 
harmless books the dear Market- 
street children sent to Aintab were 
taken out of the box and sent away 
to Aleppo to be examined to see if 
they had the words “liberty,” “un- 
ion,” “organization,” “league” in 
them. How muck they will need at 
Aintab, all the love and sympathy we 
can send them. Will friends who 
know, send special letters to Presi- 
dent Fuller. “A brother is born for 
adversity.” I am so grateful the 
Sunday-school of the First church of 
Oakland provide a thousand square 
feet of the promised grass campus 
on the arid site of the College: Per- 
haps there, in the cool of the day, 
teachers and scholars will kneel and 
pray. God grant the ignorant 
hordes about them may not shed 
their blood, nor provoke them to 
blood. For missionaries and con- 
verts sometimes have to fight. 

President Cleveland has. tele- 
graphed our minister at Constanti- 
But let us who are children. 
of light lead those dear brethren in 
prison and all that missionary circle 
up before the Father in heaven. 
There is the power and the help. 
And will not the California Sunday- 
schools furnish that campus at a 
penny a square foot of living grass 


that we may get on to other things 


in the dear mission fields our Master 
ealls us to. 
SAINTS REST. 

Friends ask me about the paradise 
at Saratoga, which Brother and Sister 
Farwell offer at such a bargain of 
love to any authorized society for the 
care of evangelists, missionaries and > 
pastors. I earried the case to Secre- 


tary Whittlesey at New Haven, and 


he, with prompt grace and courtesy, 

typed letters to all the Committee of 
the National Cowneil for ministerial 

rehef. At last eame their faithful 

and undeniably just answer that 
‘they cannot just now take up even so 
attractive a side work as would be 

‘the establishment of a ministerial 

home in California. The demand is. 
intense and constant fora living fund 

which will give a hittle immediate 

eash relief for sach worthy Congrega- 

tional ministers as are in a stress, 

which the meager State organizations 

cannot relieve because of State limi- 

‘tations. And there might be friction 

‘if they branched out for a home in 

this to them far-away land. But 
‘they appreciated the clear and busi- 

‘ness-like breadth and large gener- 
‘osity of the Farwell proposition, and 
commended it to private considera- 
tion and the special thought of Cali- 
‘fornia unanimously. So do I and 
that most hopefully. For the charms 

of that place are sueh, its fitness for 
‘the requirement, the long continued 

‘and prayerful interest of those de- 
‘voted workers is so deep that I must 
‘continue to speak and write. I have 
jno scheme. Iam nota manager. I 
see some things. And I love to help. 

‘Traveler, philanthropist, friend— 
wherever the spirit may find a lodge- 

‘ment for this hittle leaflet on the 

‘clean and devoted Pacuric page, what 
can you do for the kingdom in secur- 
ing Bella Vista at Saratoga as ahome 

for worn workers in the kingdom, and 
as a yetreat for those who, breathing 
its sweet air and taking its blessed 

‘rest, may get out refreshed—new 

men and women in Christ Jesus—to 
take California and our Coast for our 


Epsror Pactric: It is Sunday after- 
noon, and I have spent two after- 
‘dinner hours with our paper. My 
wife kept at home from church, had 
‘read it before me, and remarked, 
“Tse Paciric is very good this week.” 
I said “Yes,” and the more I read, 
‘the more I felt glad that we have 
such a paper, and then sumething 
said, “Why not tell the editor? He 
may like to know that you like it. He 
is trying to please his readers, and will 
be glad to know he has succeeded.” 
And so I sat down at once—yes, Sun- 
day afternoon—and wrote this. God 
bless you, and use your paper to bless 
many a Sabbath afternoon. 
A Reaper. 


When a Congregational minister — 
asserts, in a public lecture, that the 
doctriné of punishment for sin held 
in all our churches “is of the devil,” 
is it not high time this New Testa- 
ment truth were oftener and more 
earnestly preached in our pulpits’ 
Would it not produce more repent- 
ance and faith? M. 


The military court of inquiry at 
Olympia, Wash., finds that Company 
G of Spokane was guilty of mutinous 
conduct last July during the strike, 
and the court recommends the dis- 
bandment of the company. It is 
recommended that Captain Stearns, 
in permitting his company to be 
stoned, be discharged. 


The total bank clearings of the 
United States for the week ending 
September 15th, were $882,168,269 
against $809,244.051 the week before, 


and $802,128,975 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Pacrric will be held in Room 
23, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, in San 
Francisco, Cal., on Thursday, Septem - 
ber 27, 1894, at 3:30 P. M. aie 

The Mt. Shasta Association will 
meet in Etna, October 18th, at 7 Pp. m. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins’ paper on “The 
Law of Christian Marriage” in the 
last Monday C:ub we shall give to 
our readers. It is a very important 
subject, and was well handled by our 
able brother. Rev. Dr. C.O. Brown 
will present the subject next week; 
viz, “Mrs. Browning, the Poetess 
~Preacher.” The Club will meet next 
week in the library room of the First 
church at the usual hour, 1:30 Pp. Mm, 
instead of at the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

Rev. L. Wilbur Messer, Secretary 
of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., address- 
ed the morning congregation last 
Sabbath in the First church in this 
city on “Y. M. C. A. Work.” He is 
an interesting speaker, and presented 
a great amount of encouraging in- 
formation, especially about the work 
in Chicago and Eastern cities. At 
night Pastor C. O. Brown's lecture 
on “Sam Adams and Faneuil Hall” 
called out a very large audience. 
“The Immortal Declaration” is the 
theme for next Sunday night. 

The course of three illustrated lec- 
tures in Plymouth church was of un- 
usual merit and well sustained; the 
last was by Rev. H. Melville Tenney 
of San Jose on “The Rival of the 
Yosemite,” and was a lecture of great 
interest filled to the brim with many 
rare and superb views of the high 
Sierras. 

Professor Lioyd’s Bible class at 
Plymouth church has resumed. They 
have a special course of studies. 
Baptism will be the subject next 
Sunday. Class meets at 12:30 noon. 


Left, at Plymouth church, a blank 
diploma for the American School for 
Girls of Brousa, Turkey. The owner 
may have it at any time by calling at 
the church. 

At the Third church Rev. F. B. 
Pullan preached in the morning from 
the words, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” and in the evening from 
the lesson of the “Woman of Sa- 
maria.” Both sermons were deliver- 
ed in that earnest and effective man- 
ner for which the pastor is noted, 
and were listened to by an attentive 
audience. Every one who heard him 
must have felt that it was good to be 
there. The music, always of a high 
order, was exceptionally good last 
Sunday. 


Rev. Walter Frear spoke interest- 
ingly of the work of the American 
Board in the Fourth church. In the 
evening pastor H. H. Wikoff’s subject 
was self-mastery—“Add to Your 
Knowledge Temperance.” 


Mme. M. Marshall, who is engaged 
in the work among the French re- 
siding in this city and vicinity, will 
be glad to recommend young girls 
to Christian ladies who may want re- 
liable help. They can either write 
or call at 1110 Powell street on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mme. Mar- 
shall is a member of the French 
branch of the International Society, 
called in Europe “ The Young Girls’ 
Friends,” whose purpose it is to look 
after the young servants whom the 
Society places out after best refer- 
ences have been obtained on both 
sides. Any lady who will visit also 
the Industrial School on Saturday 
from 1:30 p. m. to 4 p. m. will no 
doubt become interested with the 
progress realized in so short a time. 
Blackboards, text picture cards will 
be gratefully received. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve is spending a 
few days in this city on his way to 
Boston, where duty calls him for 
some months tocome. He has work- 
ed faithfully in the mountains of Cal- 
averas county for some months past. 
Good audiences at San Andreas and 
Mokelumne. Hill on last Sabbath 
week, his last Sabbath, showed the 
esteem of the people for our worthy 
brother as a man and a preacher. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the C. H. 
M. Society there were present ten 
members. The Superintendent re- 
ported a new church organized at 
Cherokee, Butte county, where, years 
ago,a church existed. The Evangel- 
istic Committee, through Mr. Pullan, 
reported that there was no evangelist 
available. The Superintendent has 
been a busy man, as usual, during 
the month, spending much of his 
time in Trinity county. 

H. E. Jewert, Sec’y. 

Rev. J. K. Harrison preached in 
the First church, Sacramento, on 
“The Restfulness of Work” and “The 
Two Religions of To-day.” This 
church has unanimously called Rev. 
Dr. H. M. Hoyt of Oak Park, Ill. 


Rev. George W. Henning leaves 
to-day for Needles, Southern Cali- 
fornia. | 


The postoffice address of Rev. E. 
B. Tuthill is South Riverside, Cal. 


_ Rev. E. O. Tade’s text Sabbath even- 
ing week at Avalon was “And Moses 
took the bones of Joseph with him.” 
Topic, ‘The Bones of History.” J oseph 
had been embalmed many,many years; 
yet, without doubt, the mention of 


‘Wesleys to the Methodists; Bunyan 
| and Judson to the Baptists; Dr. Tyng, 


he will restore you to health, and 


his name, or the mere reference to 
that sacred trust of Joseph’s bones, 
must have wonderfully held and 
strengthened the hearts of wander-' 
ing Israel. Every nation and every 
denomination has its statesmen and 
its heroes, the glory of ages and the 
halo of martyrs—as Wyckliff, Huss 
and Calvin to the Presbyterians; the 


the grand, and Bishop Brooks, that’ 
tongue of fire, to the Episcopalians. | 
Shall Congregationalists forget to 

mention John Carver, or Bradford, or 

Brewster, or Miles Standish, or John 

Alden? Or shall loyal and devout 

pilgrims ever neglect to sing sweetly 

of the Mayflower, or chant with clear- 

est note the heroism of those who 

landed on Plymouth Rock in 1620? 


The semi-annual convention of the 
Riverside and San Bernardino coun- 
ties Christian Endeavor Union will 
be held September 22d in the Pres- 
byterian church at North Ontario. 
Each Society is entitled to one dele- 
gate for every five members or frac- 
tion thereof. The program includes 
the following: 

“ How May the Different Denomin- 
ations Be Enlisted in our Union?” 
Miss A. S. Harwood; “ Endeavorers 
vs. Sabbath Desecration,” Miss Mar- 
garet Oliver; “Endeavorers vs. the 
Saloon,” John N. Anderson; ‘Mis- 
sionary Extension Plan of Ilinois— 
Applicability of the Same to the Pa- 
cific Coast,” Miss E. G. Rose; “Christ 
as a Citizen,” Frank Leonard; “Echoes 
from the Cleveland Convention,” 
Miss Nettie Humphreys; “Missionary 
Stimulus,” Dr. Brown, Miss Mindora 
L. Berry; “How Can Juniors Raise 
Money ?” Agnes Wolcott; “Look Out,” 
Edna Kennedy; “Inspiration Meet- 
ing” (Deut. vi: 4-7; Isa. xl: 31; 
Is. 1: 7), Mrs. I. Scott. 

Rev. George J. Binder, having re- 
signed as pastor of Oleander Congre- 
gational church, on account of ill 
health, and asking for immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the Church to re- 
lease him, at a recent church meet- 
ing, the request was granted and the 
clerk of the church instructed to 
write, and forward to our pastor the 
following letter: 

Rev. G. J. Brnper—Dear Brother: 

Having tendered your resignation 
as pastor of Oleander Congregational 
church, owing to continued ill health, 
and your feeling that only a change 
of climate will restore you, the Church 
has accepted the same. We feel that 
during the year you have been with 
us, much good has been done here; 
and in accepting your resignation, 
we do so with sincere regret that it 
has been necessary, but hoping and 
believing that the Lord’s work is 
waiting you somewhere else, and that 


give you strength to carry on that 
work. In behalf of the Church, 
B. Hopkins, Clerk. 
September 12th. 


Rev. E. D. Hale, Lincoln, preached 
an excellent sermon to children Sab- 
bath morning. He illustrated his 
subject, “Character Building,’ by 
building an arch formed of white 
blocks—emblems of purity. First 
was placed on the table a sub-foun- 
dation and frame, or pattern which 
represented Christ, the true founda- 
tion. Then were laid two founda- 
tions called faith and repentance; 
over these were placed gentleness, 
earnestness, obedience, devoutness, 
knowledge, improvement, and finally 
crowning all, the keystone, love. The 
initial letters of each word were 
printed on the blocks, and when 
completed the arch formed the word, 
Godlike. The evening sermon was 
taken from James iv: 14; theme— 
“Mortality.” Next Sunday the sub- 
ject of Home Missions will be pre- 
sented. 

EASTERN. 


Rev. Otis Holmes, the oldest Con- 
gregational minister on Long Island, 
New York, died Angust 28th at Lake 
Shore, aged 91. 


The Methodist and Congregational 
churches unite in holding meetings 
under the lead of D. M. Hartsough 
at Zumbrota, Minn. The meetings 
draw many young people of German 
and Scandinavian parentage. 


At Hinkley in Northern Minnesota, 
which was destroyed by fire, all the 
members of the Swedish church es- 
caped with their lives. 


Ten Italians united with the church 
in Kensington, Conn., September 2d. 
There has been special work among 
those people in that place. 

Dr. Richard P. Storrs recently 
passed his seventy-second birthday 
at his summer home on Shelter Is- 
land, New York. He has been pastor 
of Pilgrim church, Brooklyn, forty- 
eight years. 

Hon. A. C. Barstow of Providence, 
R. I., a prominent business man, and 
an earnest and vigorous Christian, 
died recently. Few, if any, have 
filled so large a space in our Congre- 
gational societies. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the church in Wake- 
man, Ohio, was celebrated August 
31st, and continued for three days. 
Several ministers who have been pas- 
tors of this church made addresses. 
Colonel C. Camfield, one of the orig- 
inal members, was present. 


Louisiana has the largest farm in 
the United States. It is 100 miles 
one way by 25 the other. The fenc- 
ing alone cost $50,000. 


NILES. 


The first week in September was 
quite an eventful one in_ Niles. 
Wednesday the Ladies’ Guild held 
their annual meeting. The. Secre- 
tary’s report shows a large amount 


of work accomplished during the 
past year. 5 

The proceeds from the bazaar held 
last November amounted to $111.90; 


collections from fines , and dues, 


$46.75. In the early spring a box of 
clothing, fruit, etc., was sent to the 
children’s hospital at San Francisco. 
Clothing was also donated to desti- 
tute families whom contagious dis- 
ease had compelled to destroy their 


clothes. The funds of the Society | 


are used toward liquidating debte, 
paying insurance, caring for the 
church, etc. At each meeting sub- 


jects of interest are taken up and 


discussed; usually a subject is as- 
signed to a member, who prepares a& 
paper to be read at the next meet- 
ing, thus elevating the Society above 
the ordinary gossip supposed to pre- 
dominate in such gatherings. 

Friday afternoon the King’s Daugh- 
ters reorganized, with a hopeful out- 
look for the future. 

Extremely unique invitations, 
printed on a representation of “ hard 
tack,” or sailor’s biscuit, requesting 
our presence at the church Friday 
evening to attend a marine entertain- 
ment, given by the Senior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, on board the 
yacht Dauntless, Captain Trusty— 
round trip, 25 cents—brought out a 
crowded house. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the audience to find the 
chapel decorated in the most inde- 
scribably nautical manner; flags, pen- 
nants and hammocks were gracefully 
draped around the walls, and from 
opposite corners were festooned 
ropes, from which were suspended 
small anchors. The speakers’ plat- 
form had been transformed into a 
yacht, with white sails spread, seem- 
ingly ready to carry its crew away 
to— 


‘* A life on the ocean wave.” 

Very seamenlike the crew looked 
in their sailor costumes. As Captain 
Trusty strode the deck we wondered 
if he had not missed his vocation 
when he began the compounding of 
pills and powders; but a glance at 
the finely-executed scenery showed 
him to be the happy possessor of ar- 
tistic talent as well. 

All the characters in the drama 
were well sustained. The music was 
excellent, while the English lieuten- 
ant lost his h’s and his ’eart in a very 
natural manner before the dauntless 
“ American girl.” 

At the close of the drama the art 
gallery and fish pond were well pat- 
ronized. The net receipts were over 
$30 for the church treasury. Every 
one wore a satisfied smile, and all 
agreed that Rev. Maar has wrought a 
revolution in the matter of church so- 
cials, when, instead of childish games, 
he brings out something both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The nautical decorations were not 
removed, and in addition Sunday 
morning appropriate Scripture texts 
suggestive of the sea were arranged 
in conspicuous places around the 
room. Our pastor read Ps. clxx; 
then in earnest manner he repre- 
sented the Christian life as a light- 
house made luminous by the divine 
light within. 

A special Morning Star service was 
held in the evening. Recitations 
were given by the Junior Endeavor- 
ers, some of them descriptive of the 
ship Morning Star and its missionary 
work among the islands of the South- 
ern Pacific. Captain Bray, for sever- 
al years commander of this vessel, 
was introduced, and gave an inter- 
esting description of the Micronesian 
Islands, and the manner in which 
the work of evangelizing the natives 
is carried on. Surely, the children 
of America have accomplished won- 
derful things in the cause of Christ 
by sending this noble ship to carry 
the glad tidings to these beautiful 
isles— 


‘¢ Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” | 
Com. 


PETALUMA. 


“Wuereas, Rev. W. W. Madge, our 
faithful and beloved pastor for the 
past three and a half years, has felt it 
his duty, under divine guidance, to 
sever his pastoral relations with us, 
we, as a church, regret the separa- 
tion, and fear that it will be difficult 
to find again a man with such rare 
combination of qualifications for botb 
pulpit and pastorate, and we desire. 
to express our appreciation, esteem, 
and affection for him. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That we regard Brother 
W. W. Madge asa clergyman of un- 
usual ability, and untiring activity, in 


all the interests of the church, a|T 


devoted Christian, and in every way 
worthy of the confidence of God's 
people every where. 

‘Resolved, That we, as achurch and 
congregation, most heartily thank 
Brother Madge for his continued in- 
terest in and labor for our upbuild- 
ing, both tem; oral and spiritual. 

“Resolved, That we prayerfully 
recommend our dear brother to the 
continued favor and blessing of God, 
and that as great success may crown 
his labors in the future, as in the 
years he has labored in our midst. 

‘‘Resolved, Further, that we desire 
to express our admiration for the 


| Wisdom and discretion shown in deal. 


rath with all church affairs, and our 


gratitude for his non-failing charity 
for our short-comings, and generosity 
in all financial calls, always coming 
to the front rank of helpers. 
“Resolved, That we especially com- 
mend the work of Brother Madge, 
and his‘excellent family, along all the 
lines of Christian work among the 
young people and children, and in 
gathering inthe neglected ones to 
the Church and Sunday-school. 
«Resolved, That. these resolutions 
be sent to Tue Pacirio, and town 
papers for publication. 
“R.A. Frenog, 
“A. B. Cass, 
H. Burton,” 
Committee. 
Peratuma, Sept. 16th. | 


SANTA CLARA ASSOCIATION, 


Pacific Grove during the past week 
was the scene of varied religious ac- 
tivity. On Tuesday evening the 
charioteer boys of the Salvation Army 
closed ten days’ successful labor there. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 11th and 12th, the Santa Clara 
Association of Congregational church- 
es enjoyed the genial hospitality of 
the Mayflower church, and on Thurs- 
day the Annual Conference of the 
M. E. Church convened at 9 a. ™. 
Leaving to the War Cry and the 
Coast Advocate the work of reporting 
the others, and wishing them god- 
speed, we have only room to report 
the Association. 

Brother E. 8S. Williams, the retir- 
ing Moderator, called the Association 
to order at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday. 
The pastor of the May flower, Rev. W. 
W. Ferrier, welcomed the brethren 
to the fellowship of their church. 
Brother Williams preached a bright 
sermon on “Love.” Rev. W. H. Me- 
Dougal of San Mateo was elected 
Moderator. 

At 7p. m. there was a Christian 
Endeavor rally in the parlor. The 
evening session opened ‘with a devo- 
tional meeting of thirty minutes, led 
by the Moderator. Rev. J. A. Cruzan 
preached a powerful sermon on ‘‘Evo- 
lution or Revolution.” Mr. Editor, 
we would like to suggest that you 
ask the brother to publish this ser- 
mon in Tue Pacirio. It has not been 
our privilege to listen to a clearer, 
more logical, and withal a more kind- 
ly, sermon for many a day. 

On Wednesday the themes discuss- 
ed were “Conditions of Church Mem- 
bership,” opened by Rev. W. H. Mc- 
Dougal, and “Child Piety,” opened by 
Rev. James Parsons of Soquel. The 
ladies of the San Jose church, led by 
Mrs. Edwards, and represented by 
Mrs. Denton and Mrs. Dimon, took 
charge of a very interesting “woman's 
hour,” in which they gave expression 
to'many bright, helpful thoughts, not 
as the Examiner reported it, on “Wom- 
an’s Rights,” but on the “Coming 
Kingdom.” That is not woman’s 
kingdom, I need not say, but Christ's. 

Rev. H. M. Tenney conducted a 
question box, which was very inter- 
esting and helpful. 

In closing the afternoon session 
we united in a communion service, 
Revs. J. K. Harrison and L. P. Arm- 
strong presiding at the table. — 

The features of the last evening 
were two addresses—one by Mr. F. 
W. Reid of San Jose on “The Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and the Church,” 
and the other by Superintendent J. 
K. Harrison upon “The Ooming 
Kingdom in California.” 

Our new church, Seaside, was ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Asso- 
ciation. Revs. J. A. Cruzan, W. W. 
Ferrier and C. V. Martin were admit- 
ted on letters of transfer. 

The reports from every church in 
the bounds of the Association was 
exceptionally encouraging. All have 
been pinched financially by the hard 
times, but all have grown spiritually 
and numerically, and many of the 
churches reported lavish outpourings 
of God's Spirit. Brethren, if you 
wish to enjoy genial hospitality, the 
Association commends you to the 
Mayflower church. 

LL. D. Rarusons, Scribe. 


EAST WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


August 26th a Council was called 
to meet at Hillyard to advise re- 
specting the expediency of organiz- 
ing achurch. The Council was com- 
posed of the Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church of Spokane, represent- 
ed by Pastor F. B. Cherington, 
D.D., and delegates, the Second Con- 
gregational church of Spokane, Pas- 
tor William Davies, and_ dele- 
gates, the Pilgrim church and Pleas- 
ant Prairie church, Rev. J. Edwards 
pastor, and delegates from both 
churches, and the West Spokane 
church, Rev. F. V. Hoyt pastor, and 
delegates, also General Missionary 
- W. Walters and Sunday- 
school Missionary Rev. E. J. Singer. 
After due consideration it was thought 


best to proceed with the organiza- 


tion. Ten persons formed the mem- 
bership of thenew church. The new 
church starts out with much to en- 
courage it. Fifty hymn books were 
received the day of the organization 
as a gift from Dr. Kingsbury, a mem- 
ber of the American Home Mission- 
ary Committee, and the promise that 
an organ would be forthcoming be- 
fore a great while. Two lots have 
been secured, and the work of build- 
ing a church will begin as soon as 
the necessary amount can be ob- 
tained. 


Sunday-school Missionary Rev. E. 
J. Singer, has just returned from an 
eight days’ trip through Stevens 
courity. The visit to Chewelah found 
Rev. N. F. Taylor doing good work 
at Chewelah; he preaches at Spring- 
dale and at Cottonwood Sunday- 
school. It is believed a Congrega- 
tional church might be organized at 
the latter place. 

The next place visited was Loon 
Lake. The church and Sunday- 
school have had much to discourage 
them, but are holding on. Wednes- 
day night we held a prayer-meeting, 
at which about eighteen were pres- 
ent. 

Deer Park was the next place in 
line. This chureh is full of vigor, 


-and has many plans-for future work, 


among which is the prospect of a 
church building. Rev. J. M. Lewis 
is the pastor, and preaches at Clay- 
ton and Fan Lake besides. 

From Deer Park we were driven to 
Fan Lake, staying all night; started 
on foot for Fertile Valley the next 
morning. The path took me through 
the wildest kind of a region down 
into a deep canyon where we saw a 
number of log cabins, and learned 
that it is known as the Texas Ran- 
gers’ place. Here a number of men 
brought some horses, and during the 
hard winter lost all of them. Be- 
coming discouraged they deserted, 
leaving the cabins and improvements. 
At Fertile Valley we preached to the 
people, and aided the Sunday-school 
in a new start. This part of Stevens 
county is just beginning to settle. 
Schoolhouses are found here and 
there in the timber, testifying to the 
gradual improvement. E. J. 8. 

Spokane, Sept. 10th. 

DIED. 

ELMsLEY.—Died, in Lockeford, Cal., Septem- 

ber 3, 1894, Mr. John James Elmsley aged 

75 years. | 

He was born in Scotland in 1819, 
removed to America in 1838, was in 
business in New York as house build- 
er and contractor for some years, and 
came to California in 1849. The lat- 
ter part of his life has been spent in 
farming near Lockeford, where he had 
a@large farm. A lingering illness for 
two years brought on “softening of 
the brain,” and, after being confined 
to his bed for a few days, he quietly 
passed away. Mr. Elmsley was a 
good father, and a prosperous farm- 
er. 
three daughters, to mourn their loss. 
The funeral services were conducted 
at the Congregational church, by the 
Rev. Harry Perks, a large number of 


sympathizing friends being present. 
Com. 


Always keep salt where the cows 
can have access toit. This is most 
necessary when the pasturage is the 
best. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity, Catarrh being a con- 
Stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroy- 
ing the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work, 
The proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to chre. Send for 
list of Testimonials. 

Address, F, d CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

rug 


Sold by gists, 75c. 


Vublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


If you have sick or nervous headache, take 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They will cleanse the 
stomach, restore healthy action to the digestive 
organs, remove effete matter (the presence of 
which depresses the nerves and brain), and 
thus give speedy relief. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street, Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


Searby's Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed hy 
W. M. SEARBY _.. 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are Consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


Established in 1858. 
M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


Beps aT Cat. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
ers retailed at whole- 


He leaves a wife, five sons, and 


Send for our catalogue. 


Trusses others ask $4 to $ro, our 


**4 


EASY ano 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before | 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CQ,) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


PHARMACY, | 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hele Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 
BRING US 

YOUR PRESCRIPTION and save from 50 
to 75 per cent. on the price. 


con without a prescription and RECEIVE 
FRE« CONSULTATION. 

We have always in attendance a COMPETENT 
PHYSICIAN who will fit trusses or prescribe for your 
ailments free of charge. 
ice, $1.75 to.... 5 00 


AMICK’S CONSUMPTION CURE, price re- 

lavi, genuine, regular price $3, our price......... ° 
Hall’s Catarrh Garé an Paine’s Compound.. ... 
Sierra Kidney and Liver Cure, the monarch of kid- 

Lydia Pinkham’s Compound......... ... ....... 75¢ 
Obesity Belts, any size... 2 25 
Belts $5 00 to $10 00 
Galvanic or Faradic Batteries..........$5, $7 and 10 00 


Eyeglasses and Spectacles at % opticians’ prices. 


The Only Genuine Cut-Bate Phar- 
macy in San Francisco. 


We pay no percentage for physicians’ prescriptions. 


The saving is yours. 
303 Sutter St. 


A. L. BANCROFT & CO 


PIANOS 


Seld for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

Kwasg.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER PARLOR OrGAN.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Wiicox & Wuite SymPHony and 
ull orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


"BANCROFT 
CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen. 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 


CHEAP PRINTING 


rooo cards, 2%x3%4, for busimess, etc...... ..... $x so 
500 circulars, 5x8, for secials, etc. etc. ..... ..... r 
50 elegant visiting cards, 75¢; roo for ... ....... I 00 
Invitations and Announcements. 


25 
Country orders specially solicited at lowest S FF pric 
Send for complete price list. <8 


ROBT. R. HILL, 724% Market St., S. F. 


WILL REMOVE TO Y. M. C, A. 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER rst. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: 114 Gaary Sr., San Francisco. 
Hours: rz to 12; 1 to 4. Telephone 166. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 2ist, S. F, 
G. W. 
Manager, 
Telephone No. 6102 


TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city. ’ 


Send "for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 


953 Market Street . 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
| 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT ST., 8S. F. ) 
“ B. B.,” and “ E. L.,” printing 
a specialty. Paper show-card signs for any 
Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47> 48, California Market | 
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Folks. 


Two Mits. 


Two mits, she read, **two mites” it said— 
‘The story in her Testament. 

Then, with mits on hands and hood on head 
To church and Sunday-school she went. 

A precious gift, those mits to her, 
And carefully she kept them, too; 

So soft and nice and clean they were— 
Without those mits what would she do ? 


’T was mission day. The pastor told 

The need of gifts both large and small; 
And how some yielded hundredfold 

In gifts of others at God’s call. 
*‘If we would only try,” he said, 

“We surzly, too, that call would hear.” 
And then the Scripture story read 

About the ‘‘mites,” and stopped just there. 


‘*He calls them mites,” said Curly-head; 
It must have been her mits she gave. 
I don’t know how much good they did, 
But I would like one child to save. 
‘I don’t know what te do! dear me ! 
I’ve not one cent to give just now; 
I wish I had. Now, let me see. 
Oh ! could I spare my mits? Oh! how? 


The contribution box went round, 
And, just as it was passing by, 


She dropped her mits. They made no sound, . 


And so escaped the deacon’s eye. _ 
But, when he’d counted all, he said, 

‘¢Some one has Jost her mits, I see.” 
Upon the seat climbed Curly-head, 

And sobbed aloud, ‘‘They b’long to me !” 


And then, in tears fast falling, told 
How she had longed to do her part; 
‘‘The widow gave her mits, not gold, | 
And I love Jesus in my heart.” 
They counted much, those mits, that day: 
In tears the congregation sat; 
And then were moved, without delay, 
To pass around both box and hat. 
San Dieco, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


THAT SUNDAY DINNER. 


Mr. Brown was a good preacher, 
not eloquent, but earnest; a man who 
six days exemplified the truth he so 
faithfully inculcated on the seventh. 
He was generally well liked by his 
parishioners, and especially so by 
George Moore, a lad of eighteen. 

To-day, Mr. Brown had taken for 
his text Prov. iv: 26, “Ponder the 
path of thy feet.” He said the text 
was an appeal to everyone present. 
First, he\gave reasons why the Chris- 
tian should ponder the path of his 
feet. Second, why the sinner should 
do the same. He then said the text 
was especially addressed to the old, 
as they had only a little time to walk 
any path. It was also addressed to 
those in middle life, they being in 
full possession of their faculties and 
competent to judge between a right 
and a wrong way. 

George listened with interest to all 
this, giving mental assent to each 
point made by the preacher. But 
when, in conclusion, it was declared 
that above all others the text was an 
appeal to the young, George felt he 
was being personally addressed, and 
drank in every word uttered. And 
when, as if feeling the responsibility 
of life and the need of help to live 
aright, the choir arose and sang 
Frances Havergal’s beautiful prayer, 

‘* Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.” 
George's heart responded “Amen!” 

and the words 
‘* Take my feet and let them be 
Sweet and beautiful for thee,” 
expressed the earnest longing of his 
soul. | 

After the benediction he hastened 
out, and wishing to be alone, started 
for home through the fields, leaving 
the family to come with the team 
around the road. As he walked along 
with bowed head, the truths of the 
sermon kept ringing in his ears, and, 
reaching the top of the hill, he sat 
down to think the matter over. From 
where he was sitting he could look 


- forward to the home for which he 


was aiming. He could also look back 
over the ground he had just gone 
over. Looking back, he could see 
that by not giving heed to his steps 
he had traveled further and over a 
much steeper way than it would have 
been had he taken the direct route. 
Noticing this, the words, “Ponder 
the path of thy feet,” rang through 
his soul; and glancing over his past 
life, he thought, “My life has been 
just like that; I have walked along 
without thought as’ to where my feet 
were tending, with the result that the 
way has been more difficult, and with 
less pleasure than it would have been 
had I chosen the right path.” 

Well, he could not undo the past, 
any more than he could straighten 
the course taken from the church to 
where he then sat. But what of the 
future? Rising he started for home, 
resolving to make a better record in 
the days to come; he would go to 
the evening service, and when the in- 
vitation should be given outto go 
forward, he would be among those 
who were seeking the Saviour. After 
forming this resolution he walked on 
toward home singing, 

“ Take my will and make it thine; 
It shall no longer be mine. 


Take my heart, it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne.” 


Surely, George, “thou art not far 
from the kingdom.” 

He arrived home in time to put out 
the horses, and to do the usual noon 
chores, while his mother set on the 
Sunday dinner. 

A happy heart always follows a no- 
ble resolve, and such a heart George 
Moore carried into the dining-room 
that Sunday noon. When they were 
all seated around the table, Mr. 
Moore “said grace” and then pro- 
ceeded to supply the family with 
good things to eat, in regular farmer 
style. After they had eaten for a few 
moments in silence, Mr. Moore said: 


“Well, mother, how did you like 
the elder’s sermon to-day ?” 

“Ob, it was good enough,” con- 
sciously admitted the deacon’s wife, 

“Yes,” returned the head of the 
family, “but, I thought he was a 
little too personal; it won't do now- 
days to be too personal; people won't 
come to meeting if the preacher 
throws clubs at them. I'll have to 
speak to the elder, and tell him he 
can catch more flies with sugar than 
with vinegar.” 

“Well, he did hit pretty hard, that 
is a fact,” thought George, “but I 
supposed that was what he was 
preaching for.” 

“I wish he had a better delivery; 
he just annoys me to death,” re- 
marked the daughter Mary. ‘What 
do you think of our minister, Miss 
Clark? How does he compare with 
your minister? I believe you are a 
member of the East Village church.” 

“IT was not very favorably im- 
pressed,” answered the school teach- 
er; “he is very careless in the’use of 
his grammar. in his eagerness to 
present his thoughts, he disregards 
all the rules of syntax. Our minister 
is a very able and eloquent preacher.” 

“How did you enjoy the sermon, 
my son?” inquired the deacon. “I 
noticed you were very attentive.” 

George did not care to join in the 
discussion, but loyalty to his friend 
the preacher, prompted him to an- 
swer. 

“T liked it very much.” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Mary, “you 
would think anything Elder Brown 
said perfect, you are so wrapped up 
in him.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moore, “he 
ougitt to be able to preach a good 
sermon. He doesn’t have anything 
else to do. If he had to work like 
we farmers do, he might have some 
excuse.” 

“That's it,’ broke in the hired 
man, “that’s why I don’t go to no 
meetin’. Let him take off his black 
coat an’ come out an’ pitch hay, an’ 
earn his livin’ like I do; he hain’t 
no better than I be. Miss Moore hit 
the nail right on the head that time. 
These preachers have an easy time of 
it, an’ I won't help to s’port ‘em in 
their laziness.” 

The deacon’s wife, not much 
pleased with this unexpected en- 
dorsement of her sentiments, arose 
from the table, and so the Sunday 
dinner party broke up. 


George left the room and house, 
going out into the orchard near the 
road. His intention to attend the 
evening meeting at the church was 
lessening, and his determination to 
start, that night, in the “good way,” 
had entirely gone. Thus the force 
of the morning sermon was parried, 
and the good that might have been 
accomplished was nullified by the 
thoughtless criticism of professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus during the dinner 
hour. How many Christian homes 
there are where a review of the 
sermon is always a part of the “bill 
of fare” at the Sunday dinner, and 
where the good seed is rooted out in 
a useless effort to discover and mag- 
nify some awkwardness or infelicity 
in the manner of the preacher. And 
these same Christian parents wonder 
why their children are unsaved, and 
why there are not more results fol- 
lowing the preached Word. 


As George Moore, that Sunday 
afternoon, lay beneath a wide-spread- 
ing apple tree, his thoughts were 
about like this: “I don’t know what 
to think about this whole’ matter. 
When I left the church I felt I ought 
to live a different life, but father 
thinks such pointed sermons are 
wrong; so, of course, the impression 
made on my mind cannot be right. 
Father is an old Christian and a dea- 
con, older than Elder Brown; he 
ought to know what is right. Mary 
and the teacher are both church 
members, and they seem to think the 
manner of delivery more important 
than the truth delivered, so much s0 
that they can get no good from the 
sermon because of faults in that di- 
rection. Surely, there cannot be as 
much in this matter of religion as I 
supposed. Even mother thinks the 
work on the farm is of more impor- 
tance than that done by the minister, 
for the hired man is paid cheerfully 
for sowing the wheat that gives us 
bread; but she thinks the minister 
gets his money easily though he feeds 
our never-dying souls, week by week, 
with the bread of life. With such 
feelings she cannot think religion is 
first- in importance, as in prayer- 
meeting we hear Christians declare it 
to be.” . 

Then his mind reverted to the 
words of the hiredman. He thought: 
“Jim thinks a minister don’t have to 
work, but I know, from my own ex- 
perience in school, that mental labor 
is the very hardest kind of work— 
sapping the vitals, impairing the 
nervous system, and exhausting the 
whole being, as manual labor could 
not do. Itis only the ignorant who 
think a minister can prepare two ser- 
mons a week, and still have nothing 
to do but lounge around in the 
shade. But what is the use of think- 
ing about it; if Christians only hear 
to criticise the speaker, they can’t ex- 
pect us outsiders to be very greatly 
moved.” 

At this point George saw a car- 
riage containing two young men com- 
ing down the road. He recognized 
them as Bob Smith and Henry John- 


son, two pretty wild lads of about 


his own age. On arriving opposite 
to where George lay, they stopped 
and called to him to come down to 
the road. 

“Oome and get in with us and take 
a ride,” said Bob, who was driving. 
“We are going up to the Corners, 
and then back around by the lake; 
we will be back in time for chores.” 

Ordinarily George would have de- 
clined the ride at once, for he knew 
it would be no honor to him to be in 
their company; and, furthermore, he 


knew it was not right to go pleasure-. 


riding on the Lord’s holy day. But 
the reaction caused by the conversa- 
tion at the dinner-table put him in a 
careless or desperate mood; 80, 
springing over the fence, he was 


soon riding along at a pleasant rate, 


laughing and chatting as only reck- 
less boys can do. 

Over by the lake they fell in with 
other young men, Sabbath-breakers. 
There was a race—a collision—a 
broken axle-tree, and a still, white 
form lying on the ground. George 
was carried tenderly to his home, 
and a physician hastily called. The 
doctor came, set the broken leg, 
dressed a scalp wound, and went 
away with a sober face. For more 
than a week George lay in a critical, 
delirious state. There was a consul- 
tation of doctors, but no word of hope 
was given to the sorrowing family. 

In his deliriousness George would 
exclaim: “Ponder the path of thy 
feet. Yes, 1 know I ought to do it, 
but father says the sermon was too 
pointed, so I guess I won't start to- 
night.” Then, again, he would say: 
“T don’t think there can be much in 
religion, for Mary can’t get any good 
out of the sermon because Elder 
Brown lacks polish; and mother 
thinks the farm of more importance 
than the church.” | 

From such words they came to 
know how near he had been to ac- 
cepting Ohrist, and how their 
thoughtless words had prevented the 
end for which they had all, for years, 
been praying. How bitterly they 
wept over their sin, and how earnest- 
ly they prayed that God would spare 
their darling, and give them an op- 
portunity to retrieve the past wrong. 

One afternoon George awoke and 
feebly called, “Mother.” He had 
awoke conscious, but whether it was 
the consciousness that precedes 
death, or convalescence, they could 
not tell. 

In answer to his question as to 
what had happened, his mother gave 
soothing but evasive answers, and he 
soon fell into a quiet sleep, from 
which he finally awoke fully conscious 
and much better. 

When he was strong enough to be 
allowed to talk he humbly confessed 
his wrong; but his father would not 
listen to his words of self-reproach. 
With tears he confessed his own sin, 
and begged his boy to forget the 
thoughtless, unkind words spoken at 
the Sunday dinner, and to become 
reconciled to God. The mother, too, 
with her arms around her darling, 
confessed her worldliness, and asked 
him to help her by going with her to 
live near the Saviour. But the final 
touch was given when, the first time 
they were alone, Mary knelt at his 
bedside, and, with tears, told of her 
agony of remorse, and invited him to 


the Lamb of God that taketh away |- 


the sin of the world. 

The first Sunday George was able 
to go to church, after the sermon 
Deacon Moore arose, and, with trem- 
bling voice and moistened eyes, told 
the whole story, closing by inquiring 
if there were not other parents pres- 
ent who, by their unkind and 
thoughtless remarks about their pas- 
tor’s efforts, were destroying his in- 
fluence and driving their children in- 
to infidelity. After his father had 
resumed his seat, George arose and 
told his part of the story, saying, in 
conclusion, as God had forgiven him 
and the Saviour had saved him, he 
would be glad to be received into 
the church. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that 
during the dinner that day at Dea- 
con Moore’s table, as well as ever 
after, the sermon was reviewed only 
to get some good from it, or to speak 
in words of commendation of it.-- 
The Free Baptist. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE 
RAGAMUFFIN. 


One of the prettiest blendings ef 
the pathetic and the droll came un- 
der my notice one summer Sunday 
afternoon in London. Just out of St. 
James’ Park, leading toward the 
Houses of Parliament, is Great 
George street, whose spacious old- 
time mansions are now nearly all 
turned into offices. One of them was 
empty, and on its broad steps a 
group of ragged imps, as grimy and 
as happy as only London arabs can 
be on a sunny day, were holding 
high festival; and I observed that 
two of the tallest (about 2 feet 
11 3-4 inches) were doing their level 
worst to set the front door bell a 
ringing. Across the street was a 
stately inhabited house, and from its 
doorway there descended a venerable 
man, whose bushy, silvery hair and 
deep-sunk eyes gave him an air of 
unusual dignity. Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley was extremely short-sight- 
ed, though his insight was deeper 
than ordinary. He went on his way 
a few yards, then paused, and turned 
again towards the youngsters. Then 


he cautiously felt his way across the 


street, and landed in their midst be- 
fore they had noticed his approach. 
They seemed too scared too fly, even 
if there had not been a couple of 
babies to pick up from the retreat. 
But there was nothing of the stern 
law-upholder about the good old 
Chancellor just then. Oh, dear, no! 
He had been ruminating on the sad- 
ness of those gentle darlings’ inabil- 
ity to reach the bell that would (no 
doubt) announce their presence to 
(probably) their expectant relatives 
in the kitchen of that vacant house, 
and that was why the great Lord 
Chancellor felt it his duty to volun- 
teer as bell-ringer for those wicked 
little imps that Sabbath afternoon. 
Yes, and what do you think? Lord 
Hatherley, the then septuagenarian, 
was on his way to his class in St. 
Margaret’s Sunday-school, where he 
had taught for forty years.— Wide 
Awake. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The principal languages which 
compete with English, not consider- 
ing such as Chinese and Hindostanee, 
are French, Spanish, Russian and 
German. French is practically sta- 
tionary as regards the number of its 
adherents; Spanish is largely spoken 
in South America and the southern 
part of North America, but it owes 
its prominence to the colonizing 
genius of its speakers; where Ger- 
man is introduced, it rapidly gives 
way to the native tongue, generally 


has little influence upon the Western 
civilization. Itis a remarkable fact 
that, while the English in their col- 
onies and offshoots have absorbed 
millions of aliens, there is no record 
of any great body of English speak- 
ers having become absorbed by any 
Uther race. 

In the United States there are mil- 
lions of Germans and other foreign- 
ers who have become merged with 
the English speakers in a single gen- 
eration, they losing even their family 
names; and the children in many 
cases do not understand their parents’ 
language. In Canada, however, the 
French-speaking population is in- 
creasing faster than the English- 
speaking. This is not because the 
French element absorbs the English, 
but because it crowds it out. While 
the French is seldom absorbed by 
any other tongue, it is almost always 
absorbed by the English. The Eng- 
lish has practically driveu the French 
out of Egypt, and it is rapidly driv- 
ing the Dutch out of Africa. This 
has been accomplished in Egypt with- 
in a dozen years. The change in 
Africa is being effected with even 
greater rapidity. As the English- 
speaking settlers rush into the new 
country, the Dutch and other lan- 
guages, which are rarely to be met 
with, drop into the backwoods, and 
are finally lost. Africa is witnessing 
a@ repetition of the fight of the 
tongues in America three centuries 
ago, which resulted in a victory for 
the English. The history of lingual 
development in America alone is a 
sufficient argument for the prediction 
that no languages, excepting possibly 
those of the Orient, will long remain 
formidable competitors of the Eng- 
lish.— Troy (N. Y.) Press. 


A HEROINE OF 1863. 


General Slocum tells the following 
story in the North American Review. 
He says: “Near the line occupied 
by the brigade under command of 
General J. B. Carr of Troy, N. Y., 
stands a little one-story house, which, 
at the time of the battle, was occupied 
by a Mrs. Rogers and her daughter. 
On the morning of July 2d, General 
Carr stopped at the house and found 
the daughter, a girl about 18 years of 
age, alone, busily engaged in baking 
bread. He informed her that a great 
battle was inevitable, and advised her 
to seek a place of safety at once. She 
said she had a batch of bread baking 
in the oven, and she would remain 
until it was baked and then she would 
leave. When her bread was baked it 


devoured so eagerly that she con- 
cluded to remain and bake another 
batch. And so she continued to the 
end of the battle, baking and giving 
her bread to all who came. The great 
artillery duel which shook the earth 
for miles around did not drive her 
from her oven. Pickett’s men, who 
charged past her bouse, found her 
quietly baking her bread and distrib- 
uting it to the hungry. When the 
battle was over her house was found 
to be riddled with shot and shell, and 
seventeen dead bodies were taken 
from the house and cellar—the bod- 
ies of wounded men who had crawled 
to the little dwelling for shelter.” 


— 


Divine Guipance.—There is some 
act that you are questioning about 
to-morrow or to-day. If Jesus were 
at hand, you would go out and ask 
him, “Is it thy will that I should do 
it, O my Lord?” Can you not ask 
him now? Is theact right? Would 
he doit? Will it help your soul ? 
Is it not often that a man really is in 
doubt who seriously wants to know 
the answer of any of these questions? 
And if the answer to them all is 
“ves,” then it is just as truly his com- 
mand that you should do that act as 
if his gracious figure stood before 
your sight, and his finger visibly 
pointed to the task.— Phillips Brooks, 
D.D. 


English; Russian, like the German, | 


was given to our soldiers, and was 


were hissing and shooting aw») 
toward the sky to return bereft «:' : 
their glory, useless, blackened stich - 
Mother Plummer sat with a group : f 
young girls watching the display. 
and quaintly remarked: “These rock 
ets makes me think of our hopes; we 
git married, and build such smart 
hopes; then somebody touches a 
match to em, and they lift us up to 
the skies; they burn out, and burns 
our hearts, and we come down again 
a wobblin,’ not straight and strong 
like we went up; but we don’t learn, 
and we build new hopes on our ba- 
bies, and they grow up and rum 
scotches ‘em, and down we comes 
again, fallin’ most like where we 
ain’t wanted. Ob, my, what dread- 
ful things does come with the rum! 
Girls, don’t none of you ever marry 
no man what has been scotched with 
it; he ain’t never safe again.” 


It is said that only Mecca, in 
Arabia. and Thessa, in Thibet, are 
now closed to Christian preachers, 


Showers of golden rain were fall. | 
ing all about the square, rocke:- | 


but 100 years ago nearly the whole 
world outside of Europe and America 
was shut. 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the ‘Index to 
Chimneys” —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


FOSTER CO. 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL. 
SS, Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 


OP.OQCAN 
[AWW 


S Best in the World 


Guaranteed 
To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEN‘ E 


THE GRAND RAPIDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITUFE CO. 
GRANQ RAPIDS. 


Ge0.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 
Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Aiso Manufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Ledge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBEcK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., Sam Francisco. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Soap has. 
now been on the market for twenty-three: 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already. 


SAN 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. | 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. H,. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOY THING 


FURNISHING/GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, ARUNKS, VALISES. 


873 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisoo, 


arket Street 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 
OFFICE, GOT MONTGOMERY STREET. 
Notarial Business can be transacted after business- 


hours at his residence, 22-2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marke! 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERIGAN 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Maxaacesr. 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Macramen to : 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour, 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. 

New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. Zeyvi 

G. G. WICKSON & CO. 

Francisco: 

Les Angeles: 221%. Broaadway 


726 K St. 
Pertiand: 249 Stark St. 


3& & Fremt 8t. 
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THE PAoctFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hone Gircle. 


Thou, My Love. 


BY REV, J. W. BRIER, JR. 


Q, rose, amid the thorny green, 

Thy blushes make the blossoms pale; 
Thy breath perfumes the passing gale; 
Of my garden thou art queen : 


Thou, my love, art like the rose— 
What though thou hast pass’d thy spring ? 
While the lark and throstle sing, 

While the honeysuckle blows, 

Thy beauty with the summer grows, 


<Vhen the lilies droop and die, 
And the hyacinths are gone; 
‘When a blight is on the lawn; 
When the autumn breezes sigh, 
And the leaves all scattered lie— 
Still upon thy damask cheek 
Will the tell-tale blushes speak, 
And to all my winters bring 
Buds and blossoms as of spring. 


— 


OUTING IN SOUTH IDAHO. —II. 


A MORMON ACADIA. 


Chesterfield is a pretty place—not 
@ town, though, to be sure, a brick 
‘store and church mark the center of 
the settlement. The store is also 
postoffice, dentist and barber-shop. 
A log schoolhouse is near. A semi- 
weekly stage brings the mail up from 
Bancroft, a station on the Oregon 
short line, eieven miles away. Ches- 
terfield is a farmiog commuhity, locat- 


-ed in a hilly valley in the midst of 


great solemn mountains that rear 
‘their treeless heights, “naked and un- 


ashamed,” to the skies. 


Fields of green and golden grain 


adorn the hillsides wherever water 
-can be made to run; and it is said 


that a Mormon can make water run 
up hill, and, though this saying must 
‘be taken with the usual dose of al- 
lowance, yet, as we follow with the 
eye the vagaries of some of the wind- 
ing ditches, reason grows dizzy, and 
‘we are almost ready to say that here 
is water really flowing upward. ~ 
The houses are made of wood, with 
few exceptions, and there is an air of 
quiet content and prosperity about 
the brown cottages, each with its am- 
ple stacks and straw-thatched stable 
and “corral,” its kitchen, garden, and 
flocks of chickens and frisking calves, 
that betokens the thrift and industry 
of the people. There are no drones 
in Chesterfield, and no beggars. Our 
Jandlord, a Swede, may be taken as a 
fair type of his class. He owns one 
hundred and sixty acres; including 
the meadow, with its willow groves, 
where we are camped, he has probably 
fifty acres in cultivation besides the 
hay land. He hasalso six small boys, 
a beaming-faced wife, and an appar- 
ently unlimited capacity for hard 
work. Just now he is making hay. 
In one part of the meadow the eldest 
boy is raking with a one-horse rake. 
The boy is not more than twelve 
years old, and small of his age. The 
horse is fractious and stubborn; the 


boy is determined. Occasionally there 


is a tussle, and it looks as if boy and 
rake would get the worst of it; but 
the boy sticks to it, and his white 
head bobs up serenely as the rake 
makes fast time over the hummocky 
meadow. Part of the hay is ready to 
haul, and the father loads it into the 
‘wide rack of the hay wagon, where a 
most absurdly small Hop-o-my-thumb 
tramps it down, and gravely drives 
from one heap to another. When 
the load is on, he guides the team up 
the long hill to the “corral,” while 
the father, often with a big bunch of 
hay under his arm, hurries up a short 
by-way to meet him and unload the 
the hay. 

With the aid of his boys, this man 
earries on his farm without hired 
help. The mother, with the aid of 
the boys, keeps the house, cooks, 
milks ten cows, makes butter and 
cheese, attends to the garden and 
chickens, and, it is to be supposed, 
incidentally does some sewing, but 
not much. Fashion is not exacting in 
Chesterfield. This family has been 
on this place seven years, and hope 
soon to build a new house. They 
live now in a log house, with a dirt 
roof whereon some foolish grasses 
came untimely up during the spring 
rains, and now wave their dry, delud- 
ed leaves ‘mournfully, having no 
depth of soil for roots, or moisture 
for leaves. The place is picturesque, 
but not beautiful, and there are no 
luxuries; but there is an abundance 
of good, wholesome food, and plenty 
of fresh air. It is doubtful if that 
white-haired urchin would exchange 
his hay rake for a bicycle, and he and 
his brothers have all the fishing, 
hunting and horse-back riding they 
want. It is safe to say that none of 
them will grow up to swell the army 


_of three million idle men whom 


Workman Sovereign depicts as vainly 
holding out their hands for work. 
Jens Swanson has never lacked for 
work to do, and in his sturdy inde- 
pendence he has no time to complain 
at his lot. 

Bismark was particularly struck 
with the modesty of the Chesterfield 
‘blacksmith. Soon after we reached 
camp Bismark started out with his 
broken single-tree to find a black- 
smith. Stopping at the first house 
he came to, he inquired how far it 
was to a blacksmith's. 

“Twenty-five miles,” replied the 
man of the house. 


“What! ” exclaimed Bismark, “Isn’t 


there one here in Chesterfield ? *’ 
“Wa'al,” answered the man depre- 


catingly, “there is a kind of a thing 


they call a blacksmith.” 


“Were is it?” asked Bismark much 
relieved. 

“I’m it,” was the meek reply. 

“It” mended the single-tree with a 
new one in good shape: 

We attended services at the Mor- 
mon church on Sunday. The build- 
ing is a plain brick, with a small two- 
storied addition at the back of the 
main part. Their private ceremonies 
probably take place in this addition. 
Mormon churches are generally used 
for secular as well as sacred purposes. 
July 24th, the day we arrived in 
Chesterfield, is pioneer day with the 
Mormons, who keep it in memory of 
the day when Brigham Young first 
looked upon the site of his “Zion” 
among the fastnesses of the Wasatch, 
and chose his abiding place in the 
“chambers of the mountains.” The 
Chesterfieldians kept the day loyally 
with a feast at the church during the 
day, and a dance in the evening; but 
we were told that there were to be no 
more dances in thechurch. The ma- 
terial for a dance-hall, to be built 
near by, was on the ground. 

In the church the men sat on one 
side of the room, the women and 
children on the other. The bishop 
and high-priests occupied seats on 
the platform behind the speaker. It 
was & warm day, and the men nearly 
all sat comfortably in their shirt 
sleeves. The children fairly swarm- 
ed in and out, and were extremely 
noisy, but no one seemed disturbed 
by them. It was noticeable that there 
were no old people in the congrega- 
tion. The man who spoke was ap- 
parently about thirty years of age. 
He had a firm, serious face, and earn- 
est manner. His dress, speech, and 
hands were those of a laboring man. 
He preached a plain, homely sermon, 
dwelling, at some length, on the 
necessity for the Latter Day Saints 
to forsake the sins of the world, such 
as drunkenness, profanity, and gam- 
bling; spoke of his people as having 
turned from the errors in which they 
had been “traditionated”; showed 
much familiarity with the Scriptures, 
and a sincere desire to point his peo- 
ple to a better life. We learned after- 
ward, in conversation with him, that 
he had just returned from a two 
years’ mission to Indiana and Ohio. 
These missionaries are being all the 
time sent out by the “prophet,” or 
head of the Church, who selects 
them on the recommendation of the 
various bishops. They receive no 
salaries, he told us, but earn enough 


‘before they go to pay their expenses. 


They take up no collections, but de- 
pend on the people among whom 
they labor for board and lodging; 
seldom have to pay board in tho 
country, but nearly always in cities. 
“Prejudice against us makes the work 
very hard; in many places, very hard,” 
he continued with a sigh. 


He expounded somewhat of the 
peculiar doctrine of the Mormon in 
regard to repentance after death, and 
the Dr. and Mrs. Bismark argued the 
point with him, but it was easy to 
see that his only feeling was one of 
pity for ignorance like theirs. 

After the sermon a hymn was sung. 

There was no organ, but one of the 
sisters, with a good voice, struck up 
the tune, in which all joined with 
zest. 
The bishop then rose and asked if 
John Smith's boy was present to be 
baptized. A small boy came into the 
aisle in front of the pulpit, and the 
bishop called forward three brothers, 
who placed their right hands on the 
boy’s head, their left on each other's 
shoulders, and received him into the 
Church by reciting, in concert, a kind 
of prayer or invocation, prompted by 
the bishop. Three of the high priests 
afterward consecrated a bottle of oil, 
in much the same manner, and the 
congregation was dismissed. The 
people were extremely kind aud hos- 
pitable to us, although we were total 
strangers, and Gentiles. 


They told us that no plural mar- 
riages were now sanctioned by the 
Church, although they did not deny 
that some are still living in polygamy, 
where the plural marriages were en- 
tered into defore the passage of the 
Edmunds bill. 

Wood is scarce in Chesterfield. 
Fence posts of cedar have to be haul- 
ed fifteen miles, and are not beauti- 
ful then. Water is unusually plenti- 
ful for an irrigating country. One 
sees many green, turfy places on the 
hillsides that, at a little distance, 
look rough, as though “poached up” 
by cattle or horses; but a nearer in- 
spection shows that they are springs; 
generally the heads of little streams. 
Some are deep, stagnant pools cover- 
ed with a green slime of decaying 
vegetation, with one small clear spot 
like an eye, where the water gently 
stirs, coming up from subterranean 
depths. These pools are fenced in 
for the safety of unwary cattle, who 
might otherwise become mired in 
their treacherous depths. 

In places, too, the ground is cover- 
ed with a white rock, which proves to 
be what is called “formation,” such 
as is found about the springs at Soda, 
and at the geysers in Yellowstone 
Park. The water of many of the little 
springs is mineralin taste. ~ 

Cattle form one of the staple prod- 
ucts of this settlement, as they fur- 
nish their own transportation to 
market. Some horsegare raised, hut 
they have been so rt i for the past 
few years that the the business is 


now at a standstill. The winters here 


are long, and the summer season 


short. The altitude is something over 
five thousand “feet above ses level, 
‘and frost comés nearly every month 
in the year. | 

The quiet, happy days went all too 
swiftly, and we broke camp early one 
morning, having determined to travel 
in a day what had taken nearly a day 
anda half coming over. The dew 
was on the grass, and the air delight- 
fully cool and fresh, as we spun 
along through the level meadows, 
starting numerous coveys of prairie 
chickens and sage hens, so tame that 
they did not even fly at our approach, 
but quietly walked away from the 
road, giving us ample opportunity to 
admire their grace and fearlessness, 
and rejoice, some of us, that the 
“season” was not yet open, and that 
no thunder of guns could send the 
pretty things wounded or frightened 
from our sight. 

The journey went well. The big 
boy engineered the mules through 
the mud-holes with great skill and 
bravery; noon found us well over the 
divide, and mid-afternoon saw our 
outing over, and Chesterfield only a 
memory. LvELLING. 


THE POWER OF GENUINENESS. 


There is no permanent power in a 
counterfeit. So long as it seems to 
be genuine, it exerts a power; but as 
soon as*its true character becomes 
known, it ceases to exert any good 
and effective power. If Christianity 
were a counterfeit, it could not have 
wielded such an amazing and per- 
manent power as it has for many cen- 
turies. It isthe genuineness of Chris- 
tianity which gives it a power— 
unique, massive and multiform—be- 
yond human religions and imitations 
of Christianity. It is because of its 
genuineness that ungodly wen bow 
before it, and yield to its claims. 

Professor W. G. Blaikie of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, relates the follow- 
ing story, well nigh a century old, 
that has only now seen the light, in 
the “Life of Professor Sedgwick,” the 
distinguished geologist. 

“Sedgwick was the son of a simple- 
minded vicar in the remote dale of 
Dent, in the highlands of Yorkshire. 

“One of-his parishioners, an un- 
godly-minded man, who had no faith 
in the Scriptures, called one day at 
the vicarage, and, being directed to 
find his way to the study, came un- 
awares on the aged pastor, whom he 
heard, as he supposed, conversing. 
He waited and listened, and found 
that the converse was indeed prayer. 
‘My father,’ said Professor Sedgwick, 
‘being absorbed in feeling, was un- 
consciously uttering aloud the breath- 
ings of his soul before his Maker.’ 
The man remained spell-bound for 
some minutes, and then went away 
without saying a word. But he had 
heard what convinced him of the 
reality of religion; he had found true 
and genuine faith, and, in reality, 
ceased to be an unbeliever.” This is 
the triumph of the power of genuine- 
ness.—C. H. Wetherbe. 


PRAYING FOR MORE FAITH. 


I hear men praying everywhere for 
more faith; but when I listen to them 
carefully, and get at the real heart of 
their prayers, very often it is not 
more faith at all that they are want- 
ing, but a change from faith to sight. 
“What shall I do with this sorrow 
that God has sent me?” “Take it up 
up and bear it, and get a strength 
and blessing out of it.” ‘“Ah,if I on- 
ly knew what blessing there was in 
it, if I saw how it would help me, 
then I could bear it like a plume!” 
“What shall I do with this hard, 
hateful duty which Christ has laid 
right in my way?” “Do it, and grow 
by doing it.” “Ah, yes; if I could 
only see that it would make me 
grow.” In both these cases do you 
not see that what you are begging 
for is not more faith, although you 
think it does, but sight? You want 
to see for yourself the blessing in the 
sorrow, the strength in the hard and 
hateful task. Faith says not, “I see 
that it is good for me, and so God 
must have sent it,” but “God sent it, 
and so it must be good for me.” 
Faith walking in the dark with God 
only prays him to clasp its hand more 
closely; does not even ask him for 
the lifting of the darkness so that the 
man may find the way himself. Mary 
is all faith when she says: “Do what 
he tells you, and all must come right 
simply because he is he.” Blessed 
the heart that has learned such a 
faith, and can stand among men io 
all their doubts and darknesses, and 
just point to Jesus Christ and say: 
“Do his will, and everything must 
come right with you. I do not know 
how, but I know him. God forbid 
that I should try to lead you, but I 
can put your hand in his band, and 
bid you go where he shall carry you.” 
— Phillips Brooks. 

The American Tiact Society gives 
annually a prize medal to the author 
of the tract or volume written for the 
Society, during the year, which it is 
thought is best fitted to promote the 
glory of Christ. Last year this came 
to Dr. Cuyler, whose tract was trans- 
lated .nto a large number of lan- 
guages, and distributed by thousands 
from the Society’s exhibit at the 
World's Fair. This year it has been 
given to Mrs. Louise S. Houghton 
for her book entitled “From Olivet to 
Patmos; The First Christian Century 
in Picture and Story.” 


THE BATH AFTER EXERCISE. — 


basis in experience, and yet it is fals- 
ified by the experience of athletes 
from the days of the Greeks and 
Romans even until now, who find in 
this procedure a refreshing and stim- 
ulating tonic after the exertion they 
have recently undergone. And, phys- 
iologically speaking, a cold plunge 
or douche taken immediately after 
the physical effort, when the skin is 
acting freely and there is a sense of 
heat throughout the body, is as ra- 
tional as, in the experience of the 
athlete, it is beneficial. It is paral- 
leled by the tonic effect produced by 
the cold plunge when the skin is act- 
ively secreting after a Turkish bath, 
and finds its rationale doubtless in 
the stimulation of the nervous sys- 
tem, in the increase of internal circu- 
lation, and also in the renewal of ac - 
tivity to the cutaneous circulation 
after the momentary contraction of 
blood vessels due to the cold. 

The popular belief doubtless rests 
on the injurious effects which may be 
induced by the bath in one who does 
not resort to it immediately, but al- 
lows time for the effects of fatigue to 
show themselves on the muscles and 
nerves, and for the surface of the 
body to get cool. Taken, then, the 
bath is more likely to depress than 
to stimulate. There is less power of 
reaction and greater liability to in- 
ternal inflammation. At such a time 
a warm bath rather than a cold one 
is more suitable and more safe.— Lon- 
don Lancet. 


— 


TACT. 

The New York Observer tells this 
incident, that illustrates the adage 
“Molasses will catch more flies than 
vinegar”: “Behold how good a thing 
is a little sanctified tact, and how 
blessed it is for a minister to have his 
share of it. A Baptist minister took 
charge of a New England charge 
where he knew that one man was de- 
cidedly opposed to his pastorate. 
Soon after his arrival the Rev. Mr 
X——called upon Mr. A——.  ‘Broth- 
er, said he, ‘I hear that you think I 
am the wrong man to be the pastor 
of this church.’ ‘Well, to be frank,’ 
replied Mr. A ‘I do think that 
another would have filled the place 
better.’ ‘Now, that is what I think,’ 
said the pastor. ‘But as long as we 
hold this opinion in opposition to 
the majority of the parishioners, let 
us try to be unselfish and make the 
best of it.’ After that call Mr. X-—— 
never had a firmer friend nor more 
faithful champion than Mr. A——.” 


Some amusing stories are told of 
acquaintances made remote from 
home of almost next-door neighbors. 
The story is told of two New Yorkers 
who met on shipboard, formed an ac- 
quaintance which proved mutually 
agreeable, and which was renewed at 
many places of meeting in Europe. 
At last one of them mentioned the 
name of the street where he lived 
when at home. The other asked his 
number, and responded, “Then you’re 
my next-door neighbor but one!” 
Two ladies met at one of the sea- 
shore hotels. They formed an ac- 
quaintance which ripened into an in- 
timacy before the summer was over. 
One day one said to the other, “Is it 


each other before?” These women 
had occupied corresponding seats on 
opposite aisles in the same church 
for eigbt years, and had never bowed 
when they met. Their children were 
in the same Sunday-school class. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports that for the first seven 
months of the present year our ex- 
ports were $457,000,000—about the 
same as for the corresponding period 
last year, and exceeding the imports 
by $55,000,000. The excess of gold 
exports over imports for the seven 
months was $72,000,000, and of sil- 
ver, $20,000,000. 


AS_IN YOUTH 
Hair Vigor 


CORDIALLY INDORSED. 


RESTORES 


Natural Growth 


FATL. 


“I can cordially indorse Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, as one of the best preparations 
for the hair. When I began using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, all the front part of my head 
—about half of it—was bald. The use 
of only two bottles restored a natural 
growth, which still continues as in my 
youth. I tried several other dressings, 
but they all failed. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
is the best.’”’— Mrs. J. C. PREUSSER, © 
Converse, Texas. 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. AYER & 00., LOWELL, MASS. 
0000000000 


The popular notion of the injurious 
effect of a cold bath.taken by one 
who is overheated from exercise must | 
possess, as all such ideas have, some 


Military 


emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. 
term begins August 14th. | 2 


_MT. TAMAtPAIS 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 
An “‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 


One hour from San Francisco. Next 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


OAK 


surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention 


HOITT’S 


ROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO Co. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first-class home for boys. Beautiful 


term com- 


paper. 
IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 
( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cer. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


Is the pioneer school for 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, Jul 
advantages, 

of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. 


ung ladies in Oak- 
, 1888; reopen- 


30, 1894. It affords superior 
aving college educated teachers 


Mrs, M. K, BLAKE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY 


late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 


as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 


school. 


Principal, 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
Open to qualified students of any 

hristian church; to women as well as men. 
Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St,, Oak- 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HopxKINs’ 
ACADEMY CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles sou Sa. Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of scienve. 

It ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all th 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited in ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer= 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 


A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7, 500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

_ Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
a catalogue on application; references re- 
ui 


W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 


ter, Belmont, California. 


ArT. 


VAN NESS 


Will remove on Oct. 1st from 1222 Pine street to 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, | 4 house now being fitted up for it, situated on the 


Only teachers of known ability employed. 
This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 


Location very advantageots. 
Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 


Circulars forwarded on application to the 


southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets. 
The house will be put in first-class order in ev- 
ery respect. 
plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of 
the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains 
in the distance, 


It stands on high ground, having 


S. H. WILLey. 


W. W. ANDERSON, 


Greate and Confers Degrees. Rare ities 


WILLS COLLEGE P.0., 


- 


OLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


THE OLDEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


D 
e in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $27&. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 


Alameda ‘ o., Cal. 
Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


not singular that we never spoke to/| 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


The genuine instrument, made by the original discover- 
er and inventor, 


Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air. 
Never wears out. Always ready foruse. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken up 
and cured in 


This is actually true. Chronic cases require more time, 
but always yield to proper use. Even typhoid and yel- 
low fevers cannot “‘run their course’’ against its power. 
Neither can la grippe, pneumonia, chills, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or any disease whatever, in its earlier stages. 


‘t isumapproached. The undersigned nearly died in 
tie ps from extreme neurasthenia, caused by over- 
SOPK, 

‘ees the above statements to the many thousands who 
now him all over the Unired States. 
IR isthe greatest discovery in medical matters in 3,000 
vears, Circulars describing it, and also Dr. Sanche’s 


-west and cheapest instruffient, 


‘eve on application. Address 


‘vom 49. 1170 Market Street, 8. F. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


Lanes swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porce 


vniv at high tide, and changed daily. bard 4 
‘hing new, clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. 


BY THE 


OXYDONOR, 


DH. HERCULES SANCHE, 


A FEW HOURS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


T. A. ROBINSON, 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen — 


manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
President 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select school for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth vear; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catal 
Principal 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


e or information address the 
, Bev. WARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 


TUBBS 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A,. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


Say 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


but has been immensely benefited. He guaran- 


he OXYDON- 


THE ANIMATOR, 


DR. R. KMELSO CARTER, 


‘tained, and all PATENT BUSINESS At. 


tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office ir 
‘pposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
‘nin Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING w 


+ HOTO of invention We advise as to paten! 
ability free of cha and we make NO CHARG?} 
UNL PATENT IS SE: ‘URED. 

For circular, advice. terms and references wm 


actual clients in your own State, County, City o 


SNOW &CO) 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


ntubs. Water pumped from the bay 


GATALOGL 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 


316 & 318 Market Street, S. F. 


For sale by ail hardware dealers, 


CRYSTAL BATH 


Physicians recommend the C hot 
sea water tub and swimm baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Reach 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 


R BELLS? 


CHURCH. SCHOO! FIRE APM! 
SJ BS UL FIRE AI AP, 


oLe AGENT Coast. 
—37 MARKET St.— *SANFRANCISCO, CAL. 

T 


CHURG H BEL 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MB 
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Pactrric! SAN FRANoIsCo, CAL. 


[Wupnespay, Szpremser 19, 1894. 


HIS page of Tue Pactric has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CaszE, Rev. J. T. ForpD, and President C. G. 
BaLpwin. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Souther 


— — 


California. 


© OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘tone copy should be 
in every Congregational family,”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The information that the Repub- 
lican platform did not contain the 
objectionable reference to temper- 
ance legislation was very welcome to 
some men. Perhaps good may come, 
however, from the- false report. 
There are innumerable and unmis- 
takable signs that the temperance 
question is assuming larger propor- 
tions every year. | 

It is rather significant that every 
subject is discussed by a minister. 
Each church is entitled to repre- 
sentation by its minister and two lay 
members, but the latter furnish not 
one speaker. It will be a great gain 
when these annual gatherings bring 
to the front the laymen of the Church. 
This should be particularly true of 
Congregational churches. 

Tne General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of Southern 
California will meet in Los Angeles 
at the First church October 9th to 
llth. The program will include 
such subjects as “ The Sunday-school 
Work,” “Home Missions,” “Christian 
Education” and “Temperance,” be- 
sides such special subjects as “Ap- 
plied Christianity.” Addresses upon 
Three Phases of Christianity and 
Wealth will be given by Rev. J. F. 
Brown, Rev. T. C. Hunt and Rev. S. 
A. Norton. “The Efficient Church” 
will de discussed by Rev. H. M. Voor- 
hees and Rev. A. B. White. 


. COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Bracket will have a class 
in advanced astronomy throughout 
the year engaged in practical and or- 
iginal work. 

Professor Hitchcock has greatly 
improved his working facilities in the 
laboratory, and will do advanced 
work in assaying this year. 

The fall session opens with many 
new students, and enough of the old 
students to make the enrollment 
larger than a yearago. Wemiss the 
senior class of last year. Their 
places can hardly be made good to 
the minds of the old students. 


Professor Cook finds trouble to 
take care of the specimens in the 
museum, and will move out his li- 
brary to make room for more. He is 
taking a practical interest in all the 
various fruit-growers’ associations, as 
well as the bee-keepers’ work. The 
College is glad to be able to thus 
furnish practical assistance. 


Sumner Hall is practically full of 
young women. Thirty-two have en- 
gaged roomsthere. Beside this there 
are ten other young women who have 
taken rooms and board in three other 
homes near at band. Besides these 
there are several other young women 
who live at their own homes in the 
village. The percentage of young 
women, which has heretofore been 
much smaller than of young men, 
has increased very perceptibly. 


The Claremont Horticultural Club 
has been iormed, limited to twenty 
families. It will meet on the last 
Monday of each month at 2 Pp. m,, and 
continue in regular session until 4:30 
P.M. Its design is to discuss all ques- 
tions relating to home-making, but 
especially those relating to fruit- 
growing and home-decoration. There 
is to be no distinction as to sex in 
the making up of programs and gen- 
eral discussions. Nearly the full 
number of families have already 
joined the Club. 


_ The large number of students who 
have chosen Greek indicates that the 
“old education” is still valued. While 
our scientific and literary courses are 
greatly enriched, and the modern 
languages offered in abundance, the 
Greek more than holds its own. Per- 
haps one account of this is that there 
are no short courses. The require- 
ment for admission to college is the 
same for the three courses—classical, 
scientific and literary. The easier 
“element” of various sciences have 
been dropped in the academy course, 
so that “soft snaps’ do not specially 
attract those who have a disinclina- 
tion for hard work. 


The best opening for business at | 


Claremont would be a good laundry, 
which would wash for students and 
for the families of the place. Such a 


- business would begin large, and 


would constantly grow. A _ family 
could thus make a good living, and 
and obtain the advantages of the 
academy and college. This is need- 
Correspondence in 
matter could be addressed to the 
President of the College, and would 
receive prompt attention. There is 
no building or house of any kind for 
rent in the village, but such building 
as might be needed could be prompt- 
ly erected. 


By careful arrangement of work 
six young women and three young 
men are able to earn their board and 
room, aud thus to be practically self- 
supporting in connection with din- 
ing-room and care of the buildings; 


beside, four or five others earn one- 


half such expenses. In addition to 
these in care of cattle, raising of feed 
and vegetables, and care of grounds, 
four or five other young men pay all 
bills. Three years ago several young 


men boarded themselves, and thus 
reduced their expenses. This has 
been so effectively discourged that 
there is now none of it among the 
young men, and very little among 
the -young women. Better health 
and habits have resulted, and it is 
hoped that the custom will not be re- 
introduced. Several new students 
are waiting to come whenever they 
can secure work to pay for the whole 
or a part of their expenses. 


Sumner Hall is improved by the 
addition of rugs and carpeting in the 
main hall below. Two of the parlors 
remain unfurnished. A few hundred 
dollars could be well expended in fit- 
ting up these large rooms, for the 
comfort and pleasure of the young 
women. Some “friend” will visit us, 
perhaps, and, seeing the need, will 
supply it. The College needs its 
money for other purposes. It is evi- 
dent that another year must see a 
new cottage for young women, as 
our plan is to provide for all young 
women in buildings belonging to the 
College. It is hoped that exceptions 
to this rule will be few. This~ meth- 
od will insure the best possible care. 
A large block of ground has been set 
apart for these cottages as they may 
be needed. We would like to have 
these erected by earnest Christian 
women of California, and each of 
them bear the name of the donor. 
Suitable cottages can be erected at 
from five to ten thousand dollars 
each, as the first would contain no 
dining-room or kitchen, and would be 
built to accommodate from twelve to 
twenty young ladies each. 


LEMON GROVE AND ALPINE. 


Lemon Grove is eight or ten miles 
inland from San Diego. Itis a new 
settlement, planted to citrus fruits, 
and watered from the “flume” which 
conveys water to the city. About a 
year since, Rev. I. W. Atherton, pas- 
tor at Spring Valley and Jamul, add- 
ed this place also to his field, and has 
been accustomed to preach there, 
Sabbath by Sabbath, in addition to 
his regular services for the two 
churches above named. Not long 
since he gathered a church there of 
twelve members, and a council was 
called to meet on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 11th, to review the action taken, 
and, if thought best, extend to the 
new church the fellowship of the 
Congregational churches. 

Another church of twenty-three 
members had been earlier formed at 
Alpine, some twenty miles farther 
inland, one of the six stations minis- 
tered to by Rev. J. A. Rogers. This 
place being less accessible for the 
meeting of a council, it was deemed 
expedient that this church call its 
council jointly with that at Lemon 
Grove. The council was called to 
order by Rev. H. C. Abernethy of 
Poway, who is still doing effective 
service in the ministry, though past 
eighty years of age. Every church 
called, except one, was represented in 
the council. Rev. H OC. Abernethy 
was elected Moderator, and Rev. J. 
D. Parker Scribe. 

It appeared that the organization 
of both churches had been complet- 
ed in good Congregational form; that 
both were. needed, no other church 
service being held at either point; and 
that neither expected to be minister- 
ed to at present, except in connec- 
tion with other churches. The coun- 
cil voted, without dissent, to recog- 
nize them as Congregational churches 
good and true, and to give them the 
uand of fellowship. 

The public services were as follows: 
Introductory address by the Modera- 
tor; prayer of recognition, Rev. Geo. 
S. Hall; fellowship of the churches, 
Rev. E. D. Weage; charge to the 
new churches, Rev. S. A. Norton; 
closing address, Rev. J. T. Ford. 

As we separated, all said, “It has 
been good to be here.” The blessing 
of this season of fellowship will 
greatly help to more frequent meet- 
ings of brotherly communion among 
the churches of San Diego county. 


DEDICATION AT CHULA VISTA. 


The dedication services of the new 
church at Chula Vista were held on 
Sunday, September 9th. Thesermon 
at the opening service in the. morn- 
ing was preached by Rev. T. OC. Hunt 
of Riverside. The dedicatory ad- 
dress was given by Rev. S. A. Norton 
of San Diego at the evening service. 
Both services were enriched by re- 
sponsive Scripture readings, carefully 
collated by the Pastor, Rev. T. R. 
Earl, and printed in the program. 
Rev. A. K. Packard, from Colorado, 
also Revs. Halland Ford assisted in 
the services. The house is a tasteful 
structure, seating conveniently about 
200 persons. More than 200 were 
present at the dedicatory service. 

The building was planned at first 
as a lecture room, introductory to a 
church to be built as soon as needed. 
But later the plan was so improved 
as to make a church, which will, 
doubtless, be satisfactory for many 
years to come. With the change of 
plan it was proposed to cover the 
building, and leave it unfinished with- 
in until money could more easily be 


| raised to finish it. But as ‘the work | 


went, on, and it was seen that. the 
structure was to be fair to look upon 
from without, the people said we 
must have it fair within also; and so 
the building stands complete—a gem 
in a most beautiful setting—for Chu- 
la Vista, with its assured supply of 
water for irrigation, its flourishing 
groves of orange and lemon, its taste- 
ful residences, its delightful outlook 
upon ocean, and bay, and city, is one 
of the most attractive settlements in 
Southern California. 


ECHO MOUNTAIN. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS TAKE AN OUT- 
ING. 


Monday was a perfect day for the 
excursion of the Congregational Un- 
ion to Echo Mountain, and in con- 
sequence everybody was happy and 
all acknowledged they had a splendid 
time. 

It was all owing to the forethought 
and preparations of Rev. A. B. White, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Los Angeles Congregation- 
al Union, who had arranged for hold- 
ing the September Conference in the 
assembly hall of the new Echo Moun- 
tain House. He was ably assisted 
by his Secretary, J. B. Irvine, Jr., by 
the President, Rev. FE. E. P. Abbott, 
by the Superintendent of Missions, 
Rev. James T. Ford, and others. In 
fact everybody assisted. The mem- 
bers, including their wives and 
friends, numbered seventy-two, and 
to say that they thoroughly enjoyed 
their outing, very tamely expresses 
the facts. 

Many of the party penetrated the 
romantic mysteries of Rubio Canyon, 
and made the thrilling ascent of the 
great incline for the first time, and 
the day, the company and the occa- 
sion were so auspicious that the 
scenes and occurrences will be in- 
effaceably engraved apon the tablets 
of their memories. 

After following the conductor to 
the brink of Echo Canyon, and listen- 
ing to the reverberations that come 
back from crag and rock and gorge, 
fainter and fainter till they die away 
like an angel whisper from another 
world, the company gathered in the 
new assembly hall, and by their in- 
teresting services dedicated it to 
public use. 


Rev. Dr. D. D. Hill of Pasadena 
read an able paper entitled, ‘“Pros- 
pects and Peculiarities of Congrega- 
tional Work in Southern California.” 
One of the peculiarities is the new- 
ness of the churches, of which there 
are seventy, with a membership of 
5,000. Only six churches are over 
ten years old. This part of the State 
was deemed practically worthless, 
and called in derision the “cow coun- 
try.” Cattle and sheep roamed over 
arid plains, which are now resplen- 
dent with orange groves and grow- 
ing crops. 

Churches so lately organized were 
small and poor. Changes in the pas- 
torate were frequent. Men have 
given up rather than face and con- 
quer difficulties. If they had built 
on and led their churches, larger re- 
sults might have been won. Minis- 
ters were new-comers and strangers 
to each other, and there was a lack 
of fellowship and co-operation. But 
we see great. improvement and bright 
prospects in this respect. Another 
peculiarity grows out of our cosmo- 
politan population. They are gath- 
ered from every quarter of the world, 
and it is difficult to weld into one 
homogeneous body so many diverse 
elements. 


A young man was asked why he 
joined a secret society, and gave it 
more time and money than his 
church. He replied that the church 
did not have offices enough. In the 
lodge there was an office for almost 
every member. Some men like to 
put on regalia and procesh. 


The multiplication of such socie- 
ties is an obstacle toour work. They 
flourish at the expense of the church- 
es. They draw away the thought, 
time, attention and money which 
would sustain the Church. The col- 
ored brother shrewdly put it, “By de 
time de brudders pays all de dues 
and tends all de meetin’s, dar is nuf- 
fin’ left for Mt. Pisgah church but jis 
“ cob; de corn has all been shelled 
off.” 

Many who come to California are 
invalids, and cannot attend evening 
service. The morning service shows 
what you have done; the evening ser- 
vice what you may do. Inthe morn- 
ing families and members come to- 
gether. In the evening outside ele- 
ments look in to see what is going 
on. Now, if your helpers are in- 
valids, you are left alone at the vital 
point. Many Christian people who 
have been useful in former days can- 
not now engage in active work. A 
church so made up is not aggressive, 
and cannot push its work with vigor. 
- But there are encouragements. 
We are laying foundations. We may 
not see the completed temple With 
gilded dome and tower, but we are 
God’s masons, laying the foundation 
stones. The interests of generations 
to come. demand that we shall not 


build slightly. Beneath all that man 
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can build must lie the divine, the im- 
movable rock, 

Past progress is a glorious proph- 
ecy of future. What a transforma- 
tion in ten years! How these little 
churches have stood the strain of fi- 
nancial depression! Look 
mona College! Bills all paid; two 
good buildings; an endowment of 
$100,000; a fine’ body of students, 
and, best of all, a reputation for thor- 
ough scholarship. 

Indulging in no empty declamation 
as to future possibilities of this south- 
land, yet let us plan great things for 
God, ask great things and expect 
great things from God. | 
- Dr. Hill’s eloquent address was 
supplemented by a discussion which 
was participated in by Rev. James C. 
Ford, Rev. ©. S. Vaile, J. B. Irvine, 
Professor James and Rev. E. E. P. 
Abbott. 

Before adjournment, the following 
resolution was heartily adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the Los Angeles 
Congregational Union and its friends 
to the 
Mt. Lowe Railway Company for their 
kindness in giving us reduced rates 
and the conveniences necessary to 
make this meeting and excursion de- 
lightful. We also thank William H. 
Knight, the agent of the railway, for 
his considerate attention in doing so 
much for our comfort and pleasure. 
Adopted September 3, 1894. J. B. 
irvine, Jr., Secretary.” 

A large delegation then threaded 
their way up the winding, terraced 
road to the Lowe Observatory, and 
heard an interesting, improvised lec- 
ture on telescopes and other astro- 
nomical equipment from the lips of 
Dr. Swift, who is packed full of in- 
formation on these themes, and lights 
up his explanations with sallies of 
wit and flashes of humor. 

Among other members of the as- 


sociation present were Rev. George 
Morris, Rev. J. Fletcher Brown, Mrs. 
J. W. Phillips, Dr. J. E. Janes, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Humphries and 
daughter, L. W. Kiester, Captain F. 
B. Clark, A. M. Leach, Major J. B. 
Irvine and wife and Mrs. Croswell.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


FROM THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 


Dear Paciric: While the Morning 
Star lies at anchor in the lagoon of 
this island, I will write a few lines to 
the friends, readers of Tue Pactrio, 
who are following the missionaries, 
in thought, to their far-away work. 
Our voyage from Honolulu was un- 
eventful, save that we were all sea- 
sick, and some of us sick during the 
nineteen days. Every day we open- 
ed our letter-bag to take out a letter 
from some one who wrote a few lines 
to be read on the voyage, “just 
to cheer us a little,” and every day 
we had some message that did us 
good, and served to relieve the te- 
diousness of those lonely days. We 
cannot answer each one, for there 
were over fifty of them, but we want 
to thank you and assure you that we 
appreciated and were helped by your 
kind words. 

Soon after we anchored in this la- 
goon, Mr. Wightman of Wightman 
& Co., San Francisco, now residing 
here, came on board and invited our 
missionary party to go ashore and 
dine with him, which some of us did. 
He and his wife and little girl were 
very kind to us, and did much to 
make our brief stay here pleasant. 
We went ashore in the afternoon 
with the captain, landing at the 
King’s wharf. This wharf was built 
by the King, of coral rocks, brought 
in small boats from a distant part of 
the island, and is a credit to the en- 
ergy and ability of this King. It ex- 
tends about half a mile into the la- 
goon, out beyond low-water mark, 
and’is a great convenience to those 
who do business here. The only ar- 
ticle of commerce is the “copra,” or 
dried cocoa-nut, of which $15,000 
worth were exported last year. 

Once on shore we found ourselves 
in a new world—a peculiar people 
with a peculiar environment. The 
King was absent on business, so that 
we did not pay our respects to him; 
but we passed by his modest palace 
and his stables, built for his Amer- 
ican horses and cart, which he has 
just had imported, and for which he 
has made a new road through his 
dominions fifteen miles long. Later 
the King called on us at the ship, 
and took lunch with us. I had the 
honor of a seat at his side. Think of 
it! “You shall be brought before 
kings.” You can judge of his size by 
a remark of Miss Crosby, “You look- 
ed like a small man by his side.” He 
is remarkable for other things than 
his size. He is a devoted and earn- 
est Christian, and is doing what he 
can for his people. One of his re- 
cent laws prohibits the people from 
fishing on Sunday, or otherwise dis- 
regarding the sacredness of the day. 
Another is against drinking their 
toddy after it ferments (for although 
this is a wholesome drink when fresh 
it very quickly ferments and becomes 
intoxicating, and the law provides 
for the incarceration of a man whose 
breath smells of the fermented tod- 
dy); and still another law prohibits 
the use of foreign liquors. He is 
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now framing a law against improper 
marriages and divorce. Mr. Walkup 
was asked to draft this law for him. 
The King himself has put away all 
his concubines, is living with one 
wife, and using his influence to estab- 
lish Christian homes among his peo- 
ple. Last, but not least in this list 
of good qualities, he goes to church 
on Sunday, takes a conspicuous seat 
on a platform in the center of fhe 
auditorium, where he can be seen 
and see his people. 

The houses of the village presented 
the appearance of the sheep-sheds 
we used to see on the prairie. They 
are roofs, set on posts, with the eaves 
about four feet from the ground. In 
China everything is shut in; here 
everything is thrown open. Mats are 
spread on the ground under these 
sheds and here the people sit cross- 
legged, eat, drink, sleep and live out 
their narrow, uneventful lives. They 
do little cooking, nature relieving 
them of that necessity by providing 
much of their food ready for eating— 
wear little clothing, some of them 
with only a cincture round the loins, 
and little children run about in puris 
naturalibus. We saw two little fel- 
fows of the King’s household without 
a shred of clothing, but carefully 
carrying cotton umbrellas over their 
heads “to keep them from getting 
tanned,” as one of our party suggest- 
ed. Here we had a drink of cocoa- 
nut milk—not the kind we get from 
the dry cocoanut at home, but fresh, 
sweet and delicious. I thought I had 
never tasted a more refreshing drink, 
and you would have thought as I did 
if you had been sea-sick for three 
weeks and living on “canned meats” 
and “salt fish” until your insulted 
stomach refused to be comforted, and 
then taken a drink of this fresh, sweet 
beverage out of a cocoanut shell. 

Everywhere the people greeted us 
kindly and with marked respect. 
They have kindly, pleasant faces, but 
are evidently morally weak. The 
missionary has great influence over 
them and commands their confidence. 
The church building at this place 
will seat five hundred, and here the 
Hawaiian missionary preaches every 
Sunday. Out of 1,800 people on this 
island 800 have been registered as 
church members, aud of these Mr. 
Walkup believes there are over 200 
who are living earnest, sincere, con- 
sistent Christian lives. New conver- 
sions are reported almost every week 
in some part of the island, and evi- 
dently the church is growing. Fully 
one hundred of the Christians came 
in their boats to the Morning Siar, 
greeted us pleasantly, sang Christian 
hymns and in every possible way 
showed their good will. The faces 
of many of these Christians showed 
traces of the Master’s hand. Only a 
few feet from the King’s wharf the 
Hiram Bingham lies anchored. This 
is the home of our good Brother 
Walkup, who is the only missionary 
among these ten or twelve islands. 
He certainly has no continuing city 
here, for he is going from one island 
to the other and making short stops 
with the churches, all the time, and 
just as certainly he is seeking—in 
the right way, too—a city whose 
maker and builder is God. 

Pray for this lonely missionary and 
for the work in the Gilbert Islands— 
and do not forget the three little 
ones in Oberlin so far from their 
father and without a mother. 

We had a delightful prayer-meet- 
ing with the Hawaiian workers and 
Mr. Walkup. This evening and to- 
morrow we are off for a six days’ sail 
to Kusaie. We shall stop there a 
week and then press forward, still 
westward, to Ruk. It is to be our 
privilege to bring Christ to these 
poor people who are shut up to such 
narrow, dark lives, as we have lit- 
tle conception of, and to help these 
kindly disposed people to become 
strong and happy in Him. Our 
hearts are full of joy because we are 
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under the captain’s orders, but’ you 
will not forget to pray that we may 
be endued with power for this spe- 
cial service. rancis M. Price. 


Borarrrarr, August 8th. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


That the District of Columbia has 
one law that is both wise and good 
was made apparent to a gentleman . 
from a neighboring State recently. 
The gentleman in question has a 
young daughter who was coaxed into 
eloping with a man much older than 
herself, and the gentleman followed .. 
the elopers to Washington, he being 
only a few hours behind them. The 
elopers procured a marriage license - 
without any trouble, but they then 
discovered that getting married was 
a difficult task where the intended 
bride is a child who bas plainly not 
reached the years of discretion, as 
she was in this case. The’ man, 
doubtless aware of the objections 
likely to be raised by any minister of 
the gospel to marrying a child, asked 
to be directed to the office of the 
nearest Justice of the Peace. When 
he arrived there he was greatly sur- 
prised to learn that civil marriages 
were not legal in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that his license would be 
useless unless he could find a minis- 
ter who would marry them. He 
started in search of a minister, and 
he soon found one, but after seeing 
and talking with the child he not on- 
ly declined to marry them, but gave 
the man a lecture that he will doubt- 
less remember to his dying day on 
the enormity of the crime he had 
committed in coaxing the girl to 
lesve her parents for the purpose of 
marrying him. Meanwhile the fath- 
er of the girl had succeeded in over- 
taking the couple. He had no soon- 
er spoken than the girl threw herself 
into his arms and begged to be taken 
back to her mother. “God bless the 
men who made the law that makes it 
necessary for ministers of the gospel 
to do all the marrying in Washing- 
ton,” said the delightful father. 
“That law has prevented a man from 
committing a great moral crime, 
saved my child much suffering and 
perhaps years of sorrowing regret, 
and has restored her to her parents. 
Would that it were duplicated upon 
the statute books of every State.” It 
is almost needless to say that in the 
State from which the gentleman 
came civil marriages are legal. This 
is Ouly one case; but cases showing 
the wisdom of the law are so fre- 
quent that it is really surprising that. 
it has not long ago been enacted in 
all of the States, instead of in a few 
of them. It is only natural that a 
minister of the gospel should exer- 
cise more care in inquiring about 
those who ask him to marry them 
than any ordinary civil official would. 
True, in some of the States the regu- 
lations for the issue of a marriage li- 
cense are so strict that much of the 
danger is removed; but it would be 
an improvement, in my humble opin- 
ion, to have everywhere only minis- 
ters allowed to perform the ceremony. 

Secretary Carlisle is the only mem- 
ber of the Cabinet at present in Wash- 
ington. He is kept here by the new 
tariff law, which, like all new and 
complicated machinery, moves a little 
stiffly at first, and with more or less 
friction, requiring the constant pres- 
ence of an expert to inspire con- 
fidence, as well as toassist in running 
the machinery. 

The City Mission and Church Ex- 
tension Society of the Washington 
Conference of the M. E. Church was 
this week incorporated. The work of 
the organization, which is to be per- 
petual, will be to assist weak church- 
es, and to plant missions in the city 
and suburbs, and to aid in rescuing 
the fallen and neglected ones, and 
right noble work that is, too. 

This week marks the beginning of 
&® new year with the District of 
Columbia Christian Endeavor Union, 
which has just elected new officers, 
and named the committees charged 
with mapping out the winter’s work. 
The Executive Committee has receiv- 
ed a letter from the Boston Union, 
asking that the Committee endorse 
the claims of the Boston Endeavorers 
for the International Convention of 
1898, and in accordance therewith 
the committee unanimously adopted 
a resolution endorsing Boston for the 


’98 Convention. The Executive Com- 


mittee has also accepted the cordial 
invitation of the Secretary and Board 
of Trustees of the Y. M. ©. A. to 
establish the headquarters of the D. 
C. C. E. Union in the Y. M. ©. A. 
building, which will, doubtless, be 
beneficial to both organizations, and 
will certainly be a great convenience 


to the Endeavorers. | 
Wasuinerton, Sept. 12th. 
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